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OUT OF EVIL. 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 


Clanking achain, the convict leaves his cell, 
Led to reluctant labor; in his heart 
Fierce hate flames high, the while he fashions well 
The clear grained oak, and joins each perfect part. 
Fresh from his play, my innocent, gold-haired boy, 
In proud possession, o’er the longed-for prize 
Twines his small hands, grown shy with sudden joy, 
While happy sparkles gem his speaking eyes. 
No serious problem stirs his sated soul; 
Enough the full-orbed present to discern; 
No hideous shadow haunts, while pleasures roll 
A whelming tide. Later, he, too, may learn. 
When life’s gnarled riddles rise to taunt and vex, 
How years grow on the gathering graves of time; 
Hopes blossom brightly round love’s riven wrecks; 
Joys flutter from the callous hand of crime! 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





Weep, weep, November rain; 

White mists, fall like a shroud 
Upon the dead earth’s ended joy and pain; 
Wild blasts, lift up your voices, cry aloud, 
Dash down the last leaves from the quivering boughs, 
And wail about the house, 

O melancholy wind, 
Like one that seeketh and can never find. 

But come not, O sweet days, 

Out of you cloudless blue, 

Ghosts of so many dear remembered Mays, 
With faces like dead lovers, who died true. 
Come not, lest we go seek, with eyes all wet, 
Primrose and violet, 

Forgetting that they lie 

Deepin the mould till winter has gone by . 

—Till winter has gone by! 

Come then, days bright and strange. 
Quiet, while this mad world whirls reckless by, 
Restful, amidst this life of restless change. 
Shine on, sweet Indian summer, tender, calm, 
The year’s last thankful psalm 
To God you smiling bring. 

—We too will smile: and wait the eternal spring. 
—Sunday Magazine. 








CITIZENS AND PERSONS. 

In most Oriental countries, it seems, the 
census does not include women. We our- 
selves sometimes say of a great crowd, ‘‘all 
the world and his wife was there”; and 
these Eastern nations, acting upon the dis- 
tinction, take the census of the world and 
omit the wife. We should be shocked to 
have our phrase taken literally, but one 
needs only to read the newspapers to see 
how easily a non-voting class may be denied, 
in popular parlance, not only weight but cit- 
izenship; not only citizenship but personal- 
ity itself. 

Our statute books distinctly attribute cit- 
izenship to women, in using the words 
‘male citizens” where voters are to be de- 
scribed. Women are undoubtedly citizens 
before the law, yet it is a common thing to 
see, in the most liberal newspapers, the as- 
sertion that among us, “‘all citizens” or near- 
ly all, have a vote. Just that of which 
thoughtful women complain turns out to be 
the fact; that even the position conceded to 
them by law is not recognized in common 
speech, so strong is the tendency to regard 
Suffrage as the distinguishing mark of the 
citizen. Yet when women the other day 
called on the courts to assume that the 14th 
and 15th amendments gave them, as citi- 
zens, the franchise; the answer was, that 
citizenship and voting were wholly different 





things. I suppose the courts were right; 
but if so, the newspapers are habitually 
wrong. At any rate their constant exam- 
ple shows how readily the popular mind 
leaps tothe conclusion: no voter, no citizen. 

But even if citizenship is denied, we 
might at least suppose that the claim of per- 
sonality might remain secure, at least in all 
countries where women are included in the 
census, as here. But it is not so by any 
means. So long as women are not voters, 
it is as easy to forget that they are persons 
as that they are citizens. More than twenty 
years ago, I remember to have cited before 
the Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion the remark of a political writer, then 
well known: ‘‘In Massachusetts, except 


criminals and paupers, there is no class of 


persons who do not exercise the elective 
franchise.” In 1853, it seems, women were 
not even aclass of persons; and in 1876, 
their personality fares no better, if we may 
take our colleges as a standard in the use of 
words. 

I find in the Boston newspapers of to- 
day, for instance, an advertisement of ex- 
aminations for Harvard University, with the 
following provisions: 

“The elective courses of study in Har- 
vard College (a descriptive list of which 
may be had on application) will here- 
after be open to persons not less than 
twenty-one years of age who shall sat- 
isfy the Faculty of their fitness to pursue 
the particular courses they elect, although 
they have not passed the usual examination 
for admission, and therefore cannot be can- 
didates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Letters on this subject should be addressed 
to Professor C. J. White, Registrar, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.” 

This provision would seem, on the face 
of it, to ignore all distinctions of sex and 
to open the elective courses of Harvard Col- 
lege—which comprise most of the courses 
—to women as wellasmen. For are not wo- 
men persons? Supposing all the officers of 
Harvard College to be as venerable as the 
dignity of the institution requires, yet they 
must once have been young, however appear- 
ances may sometimes imply the contrary; 
some of them must have had sisters; some 
of them must have had daughters, grand- 
daughters, great grand-daughters, if you 
please. By the time those young women 
were ‘‘not less than twenty-one years of 
age,” they must surely have turned out to 
be persons, whatever else they were. Per- 
sonality is commonly considered to be an 
attribute of the humblest. It has been said 
that no human lips can pronounce a verdict 
so chilling as when an English lady speaks 
of a social inferior as ‘‘a young person”; 
and can it be possible that such an individ- 
ual would lose even that poor recognition, 
if she applied at the gates of Harvard? 

‘‘Person,” indeed! the colleges will deny 
that she is an ‘‘individual,” ere long;—‘‘No 
more a hindiwidooal than yourself, sir,” as 
somebody in Dickens says. 

From the remaining clauses of the same 
advertisement it appears that ‘“‘persons”’ 
may enter the Law School or the Medical 
School at Harvard, while applicants can ap- 
parently get into the Scientific and Dental 
Schools without being persons at all. But 
there is no reason to suppose that they can 
enter any of these institutions without 
being men, or at least boys; and I am 
afraid that no accumulated citations from 
Murray’s Grammar would enable any wo- 
man to convince the President and Faculty 
that this apparently generous invitation 
was intended to include her. Meanwhile 
she must remain outside and ‘‘enjoy the 
keyhole’s contour grand,” as Lowell wrote 
of the excluded trustees of the Albany Ob- 
servatory. She can occupy her mind with 
puzzling over this unexplained and perplex- 
ing classification which excludes her, and 
can be like that symbolic woman of whom 
Tennyson writes, in the ‘‘Palace of Art.” 

“The abysmal depths of Personality 


Plagued her with sore despair.” 
7 W. Ot. 
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MISS HINDMAN IN THE LECTURE FIELD. 


The respect with which the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage are now received, clearly 
proves the advance of public sentiment in 
its favor. 

Those who publicly advocated Woman 
Suffrage, a few years ago, were generally 
considered as entitled to but little respect. 
Not unfrequently they were the objects of 
unkind and rude jests, while their sayings 
were misrepresented and ridiculed. From 
newspaper to newspaper, thence from 
mouth to mouth, passed the saying, ‘‘Not 
the right kind of women,” until it became 
the common report and general belief. Un- 
friendly and even improper epithets were 
applied to them, their meetings were incor- 
rectly reported, and their speeches misstated, 





so that the public was led to believe that 
they were advocating loose, immoral, and 
dangerous doctrines. The most pure mind- 
ed and modest women were thus defamed 
and placed in a false light before the public. 

Who can know the suffering that this 
system of persecution brought upon some 
of the best women in the nation? And 
why? Because they dared be true to truth 
and to themselves, by uttering what they 
knew was right, and that which the world 
needed to hear? 

But a change has come; and how great 
the change! These same women, advocat- 
ing the same principles, are among the most 
highly respected and honored. They have 
not changed, but the pedple are gradually 
learning the truth and accepting it through 
these instruments called of God to do this 
good work. The best homes are open to 
them, where they are received as honored 
guests; their meetings are largely attended 
by the most intelligent classes, and are also 
generally fully and eorrectly reported. 
Churches are given in which to hold these 
meetings, and ministers often preside, and 
speak bold, brave words for the cause. 

So great, indeed, is the change, that wo- 
men in many places went to the polls at the 
last election, to solicit the votes of men for 
the right. In some instances they went in 
numbers of threes, sixes, or sevens; in a few 
cases one Woman was brave enough to go 
alone. They were everywhere treated with 
the utmost courtesy and respect. 

Conversing with many of these afterwards, 
we received some very pleasing and interest- 
ing accounts of their first attendance at the 
polls. In thetown of Wakefield, where we 
held a meeting a short time after the elec- 
tion, we learned that six ladies went togeth- 
er to the Town House, on the seventh of 
November. These brave women were Mrs, 
©. A. Winship, Mrs. H. Teaque, Mrs M. 
W. Eustice, Miss M. E. Stevens, Mrs. K. 
Ransom, and Miss N. Eustice. Mrs. Win- 
ship had, the day previous to the election, 
carried the tickets to many voters, using 
her influence to induce them to cast their 
ballots for Woman Suffrage and Temper- 
ance. Mr. John Winshiysand Mr. J. Whit- 
temore gave every voter an opportunity of 
voting for Baker. Many gentiemen told the 
ladies they approved of the course they had 
taken. Hon. Thomas Winship was re-elect- 
ed as the representative in the House. He 
voted right on the question of Suffrage last 
year, and will do the same this year if an 
opportunity is given. 

Our meeting in Wakefield was a good 
one. There was an audience of not less 
than five hundred present. It was said to 
have been one of the most orderly meetings 
held in that Hall for a longtime. There 
were three speakers instead of one, as an- 
nounced. Mrs. C. A. Winship presided, 
and before introducing the regular speaker 
gave a most admirable address. 

Mrs. M. G. Ripley being present, we short- 
ened our lecture somewhat, that the audi- 
ence might have the pleasure of hearing her. 
She spoke in her usual pleasant, easy, and 
convincing style. She testified to the re- 
spect shown by men at the polls for Woman, 
though she stand there alone, as she did. 
Such heroism deserves to be recorded. Wo- 
men have shown they wish to vote. Every- 
where we find honest, earnest, good work- 
ers. Let them be instructed how to work 
in the cause. How much women could do, 
if they would only openly acknowledge to 
their friends and neighbors their belief in 


the principle of Woman Suffrage. There 
is untold power in numbers. Thousands 


who believe in their hearts would announce 
with their lips, if it was not for fear of the 
many who think differently, We will nev- 
er know our strength until we have some 
means of making known our numbers. 

In Wakefield we obtained sixty signers to 
the petitions, and on account of the lateness 
of the hour many had to leave, who said, 
‘We will sign at another time,” which they 
have done since. One gentleman, on look- 
ing over the names, remarked, ‘‘I would not 
have believed there were so many who be- 
lieved in Woman Suffrage in this town, and 
such nice people too.”’ Five persons sub- 
scribed for the JouRNAL. 

The following evening we gave the first 
lecture on Woman Suffrage that had ever 
been given in Lynnfield. The meeting was 
held in the Congregational Church. Rev. 
Mr. Scott presided, and opened the meeting 
with prayer. Mrs. Winship and Mrs. Rip- 
ley both spoke as acceptably as on the pre- 
vioug evening. Rev. Mr. Scott gave us 
much encouragement by his timely and very 
able words. After an appropriate song the 
meeting was closed with the benediction. 
A promise was given that another meeting 
would be held soon, which promise I hope 
will be kept. 

Would that such meetings could be held 





in every town in the State, then might the 
people become informed on the subject. 
Information is really all that is needed to 
bring the people to endorse this true prin- 
ciple—Justice to Woman. 

Boston, Mass. MATILDA HINDMAN. 


——————~0Po 


SUNDAY MEETINGS BY WOMEN. 


Last Sunday, December 3d, the course of 
Sunday meetings by women was resumed 
at the rooms of the New England Women’s 
Club, No. 4 Park St., at 3p. m., and will 
be continued weekly until further notice. 
Dr. Harriet Clisby gave the address, last 
week, on Life’s Experiences and Individu- 
alism.” Next Sunday afternoon, Rev. Mrs. 
Bruce will speak on ‘‘Life’s Perils and 
Helps through hating and loving.” The 
public are respectfully invited to attend. 

—_—_ oe ———— ‘ 
REASONS WHY WOMEN ARE INVALIDS. 

My professional work gives me an oppor- 
tunity of seeing real home life, and I no 
longer wonder that three-fourths of all 
sickness is among women and children. 

This is not due to any inherent weakness 
among women, but to the many hours of 
hard work which devolve upon them, or 
rather, which they take upon themselves. 
Let us briefly consider the difference in the 
hours of labor between men and women, 
I refer to that large proportion of our pop- 
ulation who labor either on the farm or in 
the work-shop and store, and the wives of 
such men, 

A mechanic works from eight to ten 
hours a day, while his wife works from 
early dawn until late at night. The hour or 
more at mid-day is'to the man a time of rest. 
When the wife takes her place at the din- 
ner-table, it is with weariness too great for 
taking food, and she makes tea or coffee 
supply its place. Mechanics have also the 
evening, when they go out to meet other 
men, and talk of the political affairs of the 
day, or listen to less valuable conversation 
at the corner grocery. The wife has the 
children to care for, to work for, to feel 
anxious about. With farmers there is less 
difference in regard to evening duties, but 
generally we find the mother planning to 
relieve ‘‘father and the boys” by milking 
the cows, feeding pigs, chickens, &c. 
When, at last, the tired mother seeks her 
couch, the aching back and sides prevent 
sleep. If the children are sick, it is the 
mother who rises to take care of them, 
often doing this without putting on extra 
clothing, or even protecting the feet from 
the cold floors. 

Can such mothers have healthy children? 
This is a question of vital importance, and 
it ought to be brought so plainly before the 
people that they cannot fail to understand 
it. Once, these questions were only dis- 
cussed in medical works; but now we find 
large, refined, and intelligent audiences lis- 
tening decorously to those subjects, which, 
a few years ago, were merely hinted at in 
our public prints. 

We need not expect healthy children 
until mothers cease working beyond their 
strength. When I appeal to them, I am 
met with the assertion that it is necessary. 
They have not means to enable them to 
hire their work done. You will find, in 
the work-shop and on the farm, every labor- 
saving machine, while the wife is consid- 
ered recklessly extravagant if she has a 
clothes-wringer and sewing-machine. This 
state of affairs is not due solely to the inhe- 
rent selfishness of men. Women must bear 
a great part of the blame. From the cra- 
dle, boys are waited upon by their mothers 
and sisters. They grow up, seeing a con- 
stant effort on the part of women to sacri- 
fice themselves to the comfort of fathers, 
brothers and husbands. This is radically 
wrong. Mothers! for the sake of wives that 
are to be, teach your boys not only how to 
save making work, but how to help do work. 
It may give you more trouble at first than 
to do it yourself; but there isa principle 
involved which it is your duty to observe. 
Educate your sons in the art of seeing and 
observing. So many good men cannot see 
that their wives are working their health 
and strength away. They do not see the 
empty wood-box or coal-hod, the water-pail, 
or worrying child. They may hear the 
child from behind their paper, and wonder 
why its mother allows it to cry and inter- 
fere with the pleasure of their reading 

There is a field for missionary work 
among the sons who are growing up. See 
to it, women, that you do not neglect this, 
for it is nota small matter. The future 
welfare of our country depends upon the 
strength and health of the people. 

Mary D. Lirtie, M. D. 

Weedsport, N. Y. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Eprrn Precuey, has been recently 
confirmed as a physician, in Dublin. 

THe CouNTEss DE BAssaNVILLE says that 
English manners have corrupted French 
politeness. 

Miss ‘SPURGEON, a sister of Mr. Spur- 
geon, a woman of some intellectual capaci- 
ty, has entered the pulpit. 

Mrs. Mary Lakkg, in the fort, at Mari- 
etta, as early as 1791, formed the first Sun- 
day school ever held in Ohio. 

Tue Ducuess of EprnpurGu has contrib- 
uted $125 for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of the men who lost their lives by 
the explosion on board the Thunderer. 

Mrs. F. Worcester, of Grafton, (Mass.), 
has been awarded the first premium for the 
best committee report at the fair of the 
Worcester South-East Agricultural Society. 

Mrs. Dr. TwomBiy delivered an ad- 
dress upon ‘I'he curiosities of the sea,” be- 
fore the young people’s society, in the Meth- 
odist church parlors, Wednesday night, in 
Warren. 

Mrs. Saran J. Hae, of Philadelphia, has 
composed a national hymn, and sent it to 
Newport, her native town, with the request 
that it be sung in the town’s churches, 
Thanksgiving day. 

HARRIET MartINEAU's autobiography 
is in an advanced state of preparation, and 
will probably be published in December. 
The anecdotes and reminiscences told of 
her since her death have created an eager 
desire to read the story of her life. 

MoruerR WILson, who has kept a fruit- 
stand in front of the Academy of Music, 
New Orleans, for many years, has returned 
to her place from the Georgia fever dis- 
tricts. She has voluntarily nursed yellow- 
fever patients in every epidemic since 1887. 

Mrs. McIntTosu, who was going to To- 
ronto with cattle, was put off the train, the 
conductor declaring that no woman could 
ride on a drover’s pass. She has now ob- 
tained judgment from the company, though 
the question of the amount of damages is 
still reserved. 

Mrs. Frank G. Epwarps, of San Fran- 
cisco, enjoys the distinction of being the 
first woman in this country to shoot at and 
hit a target at the distance of 1000 yards. 
She adopts the Creedmoor posture, which 
most ladies would consider glightly incon- 
venient. The California Rifle Association 
has voted her a gold medal. 

Mrs. MANLy BuTieEr, aged eighty-five 
years, arrived in this city, alone, from Chi- 
ago last week, to visit her children in 
Charlestown. She has all her faculties of 
seeing, hearing, &c. She refused offered 
courtesies from several persons on the train, 
saying they would do well enough for old 
people. Mrs. Butler is a native of New 
Hampshire. 

Mss. GILMoRE, the widow of Edward Y, 
Gilmore, of Searsport, Me., has brought a 
suit against W. H. Mathews, keeper of the 
Searsport House, alleging that liquor, sold 
to him by the defendant, was the cause of 
her husband’s death. The damages are laid 
at $10,000. A plea of demurrer was argued 
on Saturday, stating that the acts charged, 
even if proven, would not entitle plaintiff 
to recover. The demurrer was overruled 
and the case goes to the law court. 

Mrs, HANAFOoRD seems to be considered 
a very interesting person by the old bachel- 
ors who write for the Catholic Review. It 
says that performing the marriage cere- 
mony at the wedding of her own daughter 
“is only one of the rather unusual mater- 
nal offices which the Rev. Mrs. Phebe has 
performed in her ministerial capacity. She 
first tried her hand on her son, to whom she 
gave Universalist ‘Holy Orders’ a year or 
two since. He is now preaching, like his 
mamma. After ordaining her son, marry- 
ing her daughter must have seemed a very 
commonplace performance to this ‘reverend 
mother.’”—Boston Watchman. 

MADAME Harporn stirred the Working 
Woman’s Congress, in Paris, recently, by 
an appeal against the convents, which she 
held to be sad places for the tutelage of or- 
phan children. She is an ex-school-teacher, 
now mistress of a ready-made clothing es- 
tablishment. ‘‘It was pleasant,” says the 
account, ‘‘to hear the cause of infancy de- 
fended by this kindly and eloquent French- 
woman, who, strong in her experience, pro- 
pounded a scheme for infant education in 
the communal schools which drew down the 
plaudits of the Congress. She affected 
those who heard her, when she described the 
wretched and immoral lives of young girls 
apprenticed to trades in Paris, and the in- 
tellectual degradation of those reared in 
convents,” 
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CROWNING THE VIRTUOUS GIRL. 


Between the city of Paris, and the ancient 
city of St. Cloud, rich in noble modern ru- 
ins, beautiful gardens and fountains, lies the 
republican town of Puteaux. It was there 
the good M. and Mme. Cartault lived their 
useful happy lives, and left behind them a 
perpetual odor of good deeds, in a liberal 
bequest for an annual prize to be bestowed 
upon the most heroic working girl of Pu- 
teaux. This hard earned portion should 
serve as a marriage dower to the fortunate 
winner, and she must receive it as a double 
blessing, with appropriate ceremony and a 
crown of flowers. Hence it has come to 
pass that the community of Puteaux make 
the crowning time, a fete day, and with true 
French economy, it not seldom happens 
that the crowned Virgin becomes a smiling 
bride before the happy day goes by. 

A grand procession led by the mayor and 
honorable men and women, conduct ‘‘La 
Rosiere” to the ample tent where she is to 
be crowned amid speech-making, music, and 
many floral offerings. This fete is not con- 
fined to this single town, in other parts of 
France large and little legacies have been 
given for the same purpose, and the ceremo- 
ny of crowning the victor in the battle of 
work, occurs annually, or less frequently, 
according to the text of the bequest. Our 
Puteaux fete is anannual, as I have said be- 
fore; and it was on a like occasion in Octo- 
ber last, that Jules Simon gave his grand 
speech, urging the increase of common 
schools in France, and in favor of universal 
education. It was the recollection of that 
speech, and the desire to see the girl who 
had, without charity, supported a blind 
mother and three children for ten years, that 
induced me to mingle with a Sunday throng 
crowding out of Paris, and endure the fiery 
cinders of an open car to Puteaux. 

When there, I had to force my way 
through booths of gingerbread, or grotesque 
toys, circus tents, open theaters, and shows 
of every description, towards the one great 
tent where the good people of the town were 
already gathered. But, when there, I was 
repaid for the jostle of the rude crowd, the 
burning cinders, the weary tumult, and a 
dozen other annoyances. The interior of 
the tent was gracefully draped with the flags 
of all nations, and a happy chance directed 
my feet to the opening over which hung our 
own stars and stripes. Atthesame moment 
the band sounded the first notes of that na- 
tional air, of many nations which we sing to 
the beautiful words, ‘‘My country’ tis of thee.” 

In the center of the tent sat the well dress- 
ed respectable people of the town, on the 
elevated seats at one side, sat the honorables 
of the place, including the municipal coun- 
cil and the mayor. On the platform, beside 
the chair of ‘‘La Rosiere,” was the fortu- 
nate girl of last October now the self possess- 
ed and handsome matron, and at her left hand 
was her well-respected husband. The tri- 
bunal was bright with flowers, and french 
emblems. On the opposite side of the tent, 
facing the tribunal, stood a fine large bust 
of ‘‘La Republique de France” its pedestal 
covered with vines, and the brilliant berries 
of the mountain ash. As the rough sons of 
the infant republic, surged past it, many a 
hat was lifted with expressions of affection- 
ate reverence. The five young women, who, 
with the heroine of the day, had presented 
themselves before the municipal council, 
and who were each to receive a medal, sat 
directly in front of the tribunal, and the 
most virtuous girl sat with them. When the 
great clocks of the churches tolled out the 
hour of two, up rose the Mayor, M. Des- 
chanel, who has, in Paris, held many suc- 
cessful conferences on grave and vital ques- 
tions, a well known writer and orator, who 
is now ‘‘Honorable Deputy of the Seine.” 
He had, that very morning, been elected 
mayor of Puteaux. As he advanced to the 
front of the platform, we opened wide our 
ears. But for this moment his words were 
few. He came to say, ‘Let no one think 
that this is nota religious ceremony. Let 
no one think that we do not well to cele- 
brate this fete on the Sabbath day. Let no 
one think that we are not devout on the 
holy day, this is the good deed of the Chris- 
tian, and is becoming to the day alike with 
psalms and prayers.” After this, he pro- 
nounced the name of ‘Mile. Marie Hum. 
mel,” the virtuous girl, and recounted to us 
the various employments by which she had 
supported five persons during the severest 
trials, for ten long years. Again he gave 
her name, together with those of the five 
young women who were to receive medals, 
and placing the rosy crown and the dower 
in the hand of Mme. Francillon-Rauville, 
last October crowned and married, he found 
his noisless way to the other side of the 
stage. Standing between the rosieres of 
1874 and 1875, the] martyr to filial duty re- 
ceived her crown and her treasure from the 
one to whom the mayor had given them, 
and she was supported to a seatof honor by 
her friends, while her spotless white robes 
fluttered as in a breeze. She was exhausted 
and bewildered. Youthful toil had left a 
trembling record upon her nerves, and taken 
her comeliness and grace. Her look of resig- 
nation haunts me yet. Twenty-eight years 
had lengthened themselves into forty, under 
the weight of perpetual responsibility. 

With fitly chosen words the five rather 

good looking girls received their medals, 





while the band made the heart of the French- 
man jubilant with well executed patriotic 
airs; and the vast audience disposed itself 
to listen to the address of M. Deschonel, a 
minute portion of which I will translate: 
“Friends, and gentlemen of the municipal 
council: One particular circumstance of 
this occasion is worthy to arrest your atten- 
tion. We to-day crown a Protestant Rosiere, 
as we have before, twice, crowned a Catho- 
lic, and as we may another year, should the 
opportunity present itself, crown a Jewess. 
According to the narrow and partisan ideas 
of the past, being Protestant or Jewess, 
would have been a cause for excluding a 
girl from being a candidate for this prize. 
Happily the generous endowment of M. and 
Mme. Cartault gives us the exact terms of 
its appropriation. It is the meritorious 
work, regardless of any particular religion, 
or faith. These form no part of the text 
which I cite to you to-day. There is in this 
noble donation, that which is remarkable 
and peculiar, and it is this, that it recognizes 
the great principle of human fraternity. 
No single religion can possess the monopoly 
of the virtues ; goodness and moraiity,are uni- 
versal, as Voltaire has so well written in the 
commencement of his second article, ‘Re- 
ligion’ in his Philosophical Dictionary. 
Why should not the good men of every be- 
lief, the worthy men Catholic, the worthy 
men Protestant, the worthy men Israelite, 
the worthy men Musulmens, worthy men 
Free thinkers and Philosophier, give their 
hands with a good heart; and, as brothers, 
join in the communion of universal virtue? 
I ignore the question of what particular re- 
ligion’ were M. and Mme. Cartault, for I 
need not ask it. I judge them only by the 
excellent work which they organized, and 
intrusted to the guardianship of the Muni- 
cipal Council of Puteaux. I can well see 
what was their church, I can well see that 
these two generous hearts, in the beautiful 
words of Bixis, belonged to the religion 
that excludes no individual.” 
Paris, France. CHARLOTTE B. WILBOUR. 
I8 THE POLLING PLACE FIT FOR WOMEN?--- 
ELECTION-DAY EXPERIENCE. 





One by one the pet theories of conserva- 
tism gives way before the stern logic of 
facts; the advancing tide of iconoclastic 
thought. In the last ten years nearly every 
position that the opponents of Equal Suf- 
frage once held has been either changed or 
finally abandoned. The assertion so boldly 
made a few years ago, that women were the 
mental inferiors of men, we now seldom 
hear. The tendency now is to assert that they 
are so much superior to men that they can 
feel no interest in his low, groveling ambi- 
tions. The once popular assertion that, be- 
cause women do not serve as soldiers, they 
should have no voice in the affairs of gov- 
ernment, we now hear less often than for- 
merly. The position Paul assigned to the 
women of Greece is hurled at our heads 
with much less persistence than it once was. 

With us, the one argument, that covers 
all others, and to which the conservatives 
seem to think there can be no answer, is the 
one that we have placed at the head of this 
article;—that no lady will mingle with the 
crowd around the polls upon election day. 
To make the statement plainer, the coun- 
try’s sovereigns, they who make its laws, are 
so far uncivilized that it is not fit that the 
purer, better part of the people should meet 
with them to take part in selecting our rulers. 
To follow out the idea to its logical conclu- 
sion; half the people are so rough and bru- 
tal that they should be allowed to rule the 
purer, better half. 

Among my boyhood’s recollections, few 
ideas are more vivid than my early wonder 
why it was that my mother could not vote 
as father did. Among the few books within 
my reach in those days was an old copy of 
Buyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, bearing date 
in the last century, and embellished with 
the execrable wood engravings of that peri- 
od. I had read this book by the firelight of 
the old-fashioned fire-place until its giants 
and demons were almost as tangible to my 
infantile imagination as were my playmates. 
Once in a while a stray newspaper reached 
the house only to be devoured with an avid- 
ity of which the fortunate ones to whom 
the mail daily brings the news of the world 
can have but little idea. Through their 
columns I had heard of Neal Dow and the 
Maine law, Lucy Stone and Woman’s Rights, 
and worst of all, of Sumner, Garrison, and 
Abolitionism. The usual mode of treat- 
ment of the first two ideas was by ridicule, 
of the second by vulgar abuse. The end of 
it all was that I came to wonder at last what 
sort of animals these people were, if they 
had split hoofs, forked tails, and barbed 
tongues like the devils that whispered 
around Christian in the ‘Valley of the 
Shadow of Death?” 

It was some such ideas as these that filled 
my brain when, a musing boy of nine, I saw 
father go to vote for Buchanan, in order to 
save the country from the horrors of Abol- 
ition, or the almost equally terrible designs 
of Fillmore and the ‘‘Know-nothings.” I 
thought it strange that in the country’s hour 
of danger, when every Democratic vote was 
needed, mother did not go too. Then it was 
that I learned for the first time that the polls 
were not a fit place for women. When I 
saw how few men managed to get home 





sober I was not very slow in deciding that 
such was the fact. 

One by one the years went by, while I 
was pondering why many of the things which 
met me at every corner, should beso. At 
the winter-school the girls were quiet and 
orderly, and at the head of nearly all the 
classes. Why wasit that at twenty-one they 
could not vote as well as the boys? There 
was a very simple answer; they were girls, 
and the polls were not fit for girls. 

Much the same process of reasoning was 
applied to my boy’s wonder on the subject 
of slavery. Living almost on the line, it 
was nothing unusual to hear that Joe, or 
Jack, or Tom had “‘run away,” and to listen 
to the discussions as to the probability of 
his recapture. My anxiety to know why 
Tom should be a slave any more than his 
whiter neighbor was answered by the equal- 
ly convincing statement; ‘‘Freedom aint a 
fit thing for niggers.” 

The first time I ever tried to speak in pub- 
lic was in a country school-house, in a small 
debating society. The question was, 
“Shall women be allowed to vote;” the 
one unanswerable argument was, ‘“The polls 
are not a fit place for women. 

So on down until to-day, no matter what 
other ideas have given way in the current of 
argument, this old fallacy still boldly con- 
fronts every one who asks for Equal Rights 
for women. When, sometime in the future, 
the last timid conservative, carried by the 
tide of modern thought away from the Sodom 
of dead ideas, dead creeds, and false logic, 
but still looking back like Lot’s wife to the 
broken idols of the past, the last words 
upon his lips as he feels himself turning into 
a pillar of salt as a warning to a progressive 
world, will be, ‘‘The polls are not a fit place 
for women.” 

Our county was organized in 1773. Hen- 
ry Harford, after whom it was named, was 
the last Proprietary Governor of Maryland. 
He and his council thought that six was the 
proper number of polling places in the new 
county While acentury has passed since 
the machinery of Lord Baltimore’s govern- 
ment fell into wreck, our local rulers still 
think that we can vote at the same places as 
did the men who fought on Long Island, or 
followed Howard and DeKall to Camden. 
It is true we have not kept pace in growth 
of population with some sections; still the 
Revolutionary population of 8000, has grown 
to 30,000. But our fathers cast their votes 
at six polling places, and no innovations can 
be allowed. A Harford county Rip Van 
Winkle might have gone to sleepin 1856 
and, waking in 1876, would have thought 
the same election was going on, if it had 
not been that ingtead of being slaves the 
blacks are now voters, and instead of every 
one being drunk, who would drink at all, 
the grog-shops are closed witha certainty 
not known to any other day of the year. 

The memorable seventh of November 
broke gloomy and disagreeable; a rainy 
night had made the country roads execrable. 
Our district has 1550 voters upon its registry 
list, 500 of them colored. This vote must 
be polled in nine hours, or not at all. The 
average Republican majority is twenty-five, 
increased a year ago, to 200. No one doubt- 
ed the vote of the state, but, for a Congress- 
man, every vote counted. When the polls 
opened, half the voters were on hand, some 
having walked ten miles through the mud. 
No attempt to keep the voters in line was 
made, and for nine hours the mass of free- 
men struggled ‘around the window in the 
rain and mud; hats were crushed and coats 
were torn, while the judges puzzled in vain 
over the list of names, finding some and un- 
able to find others. Many went home in 
disgust, and at last the window closed with 
300 voters shut out of the franchise. As I 
turned from this exhibition of official stu- 
pidity and conservatism, for the first time I 
assented to the oft-repeated assertion that 
the polls were nota fit place for women, 
but was disposed to amend the proposition 
something as follows:—‘‘The polls as held 
in our county, are not fit places for women 
or for men either.” Tothis I added the 
earnest prayer, ‘‘May God hasten the era of 
Woman Suffrage that we men may be able 
to vote once in our lives in decent company 
and in a decent place!” 

Like thousands more all over the country, 
I waited to hear what the telegraph had to 
tell of the result. Most travelers from Phil- 
adelphia south, recollect the Susquehanna 
Bridge and the sleepy town of three thou- 
sand people at the southern end. But for 
once it was thorougly aroused. At the Re- 
publican headquarters the quiet business 
men assembled, while the Democrats col- 
lected the rougher element. So rough, in 
fact, that it was hardly safe to pass their 
doors. By midnight it was moderately cer- 
tain that Tilden was elected, and the Dem- 
ocratic millennium was at hand. While 
waiting for the morning papers I was accost- 
ed by one of those who had disgraced them- 
selves the night before, with ‘‘What do you 
think of your d——nigger party now?” To 
this there was but one answer, “Alike in 
victory or defeat Iam proud of the party 
that believes in Progress, and, best of all, 
the members of which know how to behave 
themselves.” 

To sum up the whole matter, I am a con- 
vert to the theory that the scenes of election 
day were not fit for the participancy of wo- 
men. More than this, only by her enfran- 





chisement can we hope to place the ballot 
ona purer foundation, and make the scenes 
of election day such as the quiet, order-lov- 
ing citizens can contemplate without dread. 
When women take part in political meet- 
ings, it is to be hoped that the vulgarity that 
disgraces so much of our political oratory 
will be modified. 

However unfavorable the result of the 
election may be, we must hope that God, 
who has guided our nation through its first 
century, will take care of its future as well. 
That the struggle for Equal Suffrage, for 
a cessation of the murders of the drink-de- 
mon, for a higher, purer, social life can 
have but oneend. That even ifthe past has 
shown, 


“Right forever on the scaffold, 

rong forever on the throne, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.” 


J. A. CALHOUN, 
Aberdeen, Harford, Co., Md. 
ae. —— 


WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO: 


‘In what way will Woman Suffrage be 
of benefit to us?” is a question often asked 
by the prejudiced or indifferent. Though 
not holding the extreme view that placing 
the ballot in the hands of Woman is to 
bring about a state of affairs rivaling the 
millennium, I picture a future in which the 
sun of Woman’s legal equality makes bright 
many dark places in her lot, and lifts the 
mists from many a struggling soul. 

A voter, in common with his fellows, is a 
king, because self-governing. Is it not to 
be supposed that the same privilege will 
confer on Woman a conscious dignity and 
soberness which will have much to do in 
banishing the frivolities of her sex? Let 
us grant that she is too much given to 
fashion; when she feels that the welfare of 
the nation depends, in part, on her vote, 
will she not indulge in one foible less, and 
give one hour more to serious, absorbing 
study? Granted that she is vaciilating; 
when she knows that she is not to look to 
man alone, but equally to her own sex for 
certain privileges, will not the feeling of 
responsibility develop a fixedness of pur- 
pose at once noble and effective? 

At last let us sadly concede that some- 
times her conversation is too much given 
to scandal; that her mind is too often en- 
grossed by the private affairs of her neigh- 
bors, and that half her pleasure springs 
from hearing and retailing the news in the 
community. Whatthen? Will voting help 
to lessen gossip and scandal? I answer 
yes! gladly and solemnly I believe that it 
will. 

The mind is active. If it is not fed from 
some higher source, it will seek what it may 
from its own level, which may sink lower 
and lower. There is that in Woman’s soul 
which constantly grasps at something to fill 
the void which mere house-keeping, visit- 
ing and dressing will not fill, and if she 
finds nothing more satisfactory, her sympa- 
thies, and at last, her animosities, cause her 
to dwell on the incomings and outgoings of 
those around her. Itis the need of aserious 
and constantly recurring topic of thought 
which leads women to indulge in gossip. 

The problem of free government is a 
great one. No voter should cast his ballot 
before considering deeply the probable con- 
sequences of his act. When the time comes 
in which women will feel the responsibllity 
of citizenship, how much less will their 
thoughts be devoted to the concerns of their 
acquaintance. When the mothers of fami- 
lies perceive the importance of instructing 
their children in the first great principles 
of self-government, they will not be found 
indulging in gossip, because their minds 
will have reached a higher plane. In con- 
versation with each other, they will be in- 
clined to discuss some important question 
of the day, pertaining to schools, to pro- 
hibitory laws, to the just division of prop- 
erty, or our relations with foreign govern- 
ments, instead of the probable amount of 
so-and so’s income and the extravagance of 
his wife and daughters. I can think of no 
event which will be so likely to improve 
the moral and intellectual condition of Wo- 
man as the advent of Universal Suffrage. 
The good that will spring from it will not 
be apparent in a year, nor, perhaps, a de- 
cade of years, but slowly, as ever in the 
past, will the right gain upon the wrong. 
Even as slowly as all true reformations 
come, will Woman arise from the bondage 
of frivolous habits and vain and petty de- 
sires, until she stands erect, with the calm- 
ness and dignity of self-poised womanhood 
making her beautiful and beloved. 

Minneapolis, Minn. L. H. ©. 
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SILLY NAMES, 


Is has often been remarked that the per- 
son makes the name; but may not the name 
influence the person? For instance, if one 
bears the name of some good or illustrious 
person, will she not be more likely to try 
not to disgrace the name? If she havea 
baby’s name, she will be more likely to feel 
that she is a baby still, and that not much 
ought to be expected of her, and that she 
ought to be treated asa pet? It may do in 
the family circle, but when it becomes a 
public thing, it has over-stepped the bounds 
of propriety and self-respect. 

Names may be short and euphonious, but 
not foolish; even the so-called savages have 














& name that means something, while boasted 
civilization does not use common sense. 
What would be thought of a man who 
wrote his name Frankie or Willie? Would 
not the first impression be that he was stil! 
in his babyhood or boyhood? Then why 
does it not equally apply to women? 
Harriet A. BialsDELt. 
St. Albans, Vt. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


(Extracts from a private letter.) 
CENTERVILLE, Ia., Nov. 20th, 1876 

Mr. Ciark, Ep. Gate Crity:—The en- 
closed letter, which I send to you for pub- 
lication, is from a former graduate of the 
State University, who is well known to the 
people of Iowa City as a Christian lady of 
intelligence and culture. 

Knowing that her statements may be 
relied upon, in every particular, I am de- 
sirous that they should be made public, and 
be of service in helping to open the eyes of 
those who seem blinded by prejudice. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. A. SAFForp. 


Laramie City, Wyo. Ty., Nov. 14th, 1876, 
Dear FRIEND:—What a mighty interest 
has been and is now manifested from one 
end of our land to the other in the recent 
election! Not a whit less of this interest 
do we of the Territories feel than you of 
the States, even though our ballots may not 
be cast for either candidate. But we did 
have a warmly contested local election last 
Tuesday, and elected a good ‘‘delegate” to 
Congress and good men to our county 
offices. 
Being alone this evening, and thinking 
over these matters, I have it in my mind to 
write you at greater length than I have yet 
done, of ‘‘Woman Suffrage” in our renowed 
Wyoming. 

t seemed strange to me when I first came 
here, never to hear the old objections, and, 
in fact, to have the whole matter of citizen- 
ship taken so naturally, and only talked of 
among new comers. 

Shall I tell you something of its effects: 
1. At the polls. 2. At home. From 
babyhood, almost, have I heard of the vile 
talk, the intemperance, the general inde- 
cency of behavior attending elections, and 
can remember being cautioned when a child, 
never to pass the Court House on my way 
to school election days, on these accounts. 

I have now lived in Wyoming Territory 
over two years, and, as you know, I came 
here a theoretical believer in ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage,’ so you may well imagine I have 
been to the polls with open eyes, on election 
days. I have gone alone, have gone with 
lady friends, have gone with my husband, 
and in one instance with my baby boy, and 
I have yet to see the first drunken man or 
hear the first oath around the polls. Per- 
fect order and decorum have prevailed in 
every case, and men as well as women seem 
to go about their business after having de- 
posited their ballots, so that in point of 
unpleasantness a lady has not so much to 
encounter and dread as is often the case in 
passing the ‘‘animated dry goods boxes” on 
the business streets of small towns. 

So much for my own experience at the 
polls! Allow me to quote from a local 
daily paper of a year ago, whose editor is 
one of the pioneer men: 

**We did not have a single election here 
without drunkenness, rowdyism, gambling, 
fighting and bloodshed, until our wives, 
mothers, sisters and daughters were per- 
mitted to accompany us to the polls. We 
well remember the times when many a man 
strayed away from the polls, leaving his 
rights of citizenship rather than encounter 
the danger and rowdyism he must in order 
to exercise it. 

But all this is changed. Our elections go 
off as quietly as any other social gathering, 
no matter how heated a political campaign 
may be, or how important the issues at 
stake.” 

Speaking of last Tuesday’s election, the 
same paper, the Laramie Sentinel, says: 

“We attribute this result”—good order at 
the polls—‘‘almost solely to the presence of 
ladies at the polls, and we doubt if any one 
in the city will be disposed to doubt or 
gainsay this opinion.” 

Instead of writing to you of the effects 
of ‘‘Woman Suffrage” in the homes of our 
Territory, I wish you could go with me into 
the Laramie homes, whose mistresses vote. 
Could the opponents of ‘‘Woman Suffrage” 
visit these, they would have ample oppor- 
tunity to dispel the horrors that haunt them 
in the shape of neglected husbands, un- 
kempt children, masculine women and gen- 
eral slackness. Such happy, well-kept 
homes as I know many of them to be, where 
both husband and wife vote, and by no 
means always the same ticket, for it is as 
possible to “agree to disagree” in political 
matters as in matters of religious belief or 
anything else. I have never lived in a place 
where the average home was as comforta- 
ble, have never known more womanly wo- 
men, have never seen rosier, happier chil- 
dren, and may I add, more immaculate 
shirt fronts than in Laramie. 

The women generally are well-informed, 
and have higher notions as to the duties of 
citizenship than the average man. 

In fact, ‘‘Woman Suffrage” has here had 
a severe trial—as rigid as it could well be 
subjected to. 

Politics was formerly in the hands of an 
unusually hard class of men, so that if par- 
ticipation in public matters could have de- 

ed women anywhere it would have 

one so in Wyoming. And here may lL 
again quote from the Sentinel: ‘‘We never 
had a term of court here, held in a decent 
and comfortable place, with its proceedings 
marked throughout with decency and de- 
corum, and divested of everything pertain- 
ing to levity and blackguardism, till our 
ladies were summoned to participate in it. 
We never had a grand jury here that boldly 
and unflinchingly took hold to investigate 
offenses against decency and morality, and 
hunt out and bring offenders to punishment 
till we had a grand jury composed largely 
of ladies. 
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We had had several terms of court, but 
had scarcely been able to convict or punish 
a single criminal for any crime, however 
heinous, through the medium of those 
courts, till we got juries composed largely 
of women.” 

I think I have written you before of the 
way in which ‘‘whisky tickets” have been 
defeated solely by the ballots of women, 
and so, leaving such unsaid, I bring my 
long letter to a close, inviting you cordially 
to visit me and inquire for yourself into the 
workings of a cause we used together to 
advocate in our ‘‘Literary Society,” in dear 
old college days. Your friend, 


L. E. F. 
oer 


A PLEA FOR SHORT SKIRTS. 


I am not a strong-minded woman, and if 
I had a ‘‘Lord of creation” who ruled wise- 
ly in my kingdom, I should never seek the 
public to complain. I have no such tyran- 
ny to combat but a far worse one,—the tyr- 
anny of woman’s dress. I do not wish to 
cast off skirts and take to the masculine 
garb, but I do think women will never get 
their rights—good health, free motion, good 
digestion, or true beauty and grace, until 
they cease to carry around after them a be- 
draggled muddy skirt. 

You may say no one denies us the right 
to wear our skirts as short as we please, that 
women themselves made and cling to the 
dirty fashion; well, if so, women never care 
for a fashion when the gentlemen dislike it. 
The fashion of long skirts must have origi- 
nated with some lady who had extremely 
ugly feet; but all the girls, no matter how 
pretty, go trailing their dresses around in 
the mud of ‘‘the horrible street.” 

Is a woman any stronger than a man that 
when she is battling against the storm she 
should have several pounds of wet clothing 
clinging around her feet, while he calmly 
tucks up his pants and goes scathless 
through it all. 

As for holding up the dress, that is worse 
than all, a really modest girl cannot walk 
along the street facing all the corner loung- 
ers, and hold up her dress high enough to 
keep it clean, and putting modesty aside it 
requires at least four hands to hold up a 
fashionable dress. I submit these few 
thoughts to you, hoping that they may 
bring the thoughts of some sensible women, 
if all sensible people are not out of fashion, 
to the subject of short dresses. If they 
cannot be universally worn, they could at 
least be worn on the street. 

My dear sisters these short dresses can be 
made to look very beautiful, and if you have 
pretty feet you will enjoy it. But if you 
consider your feet ugly, why just squeeze 
them into pretty boots; never mind the 
pain; it isa less evil than to sweep the dirty 
street with a silk dress. All feet, left as 
God made them, uncramped by tight shoes, 
have a beauty of their own, no matter if 
they are ‘‘number nines.” 


A Dress REFORMER. 
> — 


A TALK WITH MY BOYS. 





Looking over some old papers recently 
with a friend, we came upon what seemed 
to be a list of names with notes—a sort of 
genealogical history. It proved to be notes 
of a talk with half-grown boys, which had 
been preserved till they were men. Omit- 
ting what is personal, the paper is herewith 
sent, hoping, if you see fit to publish it, 
that it may embolden some mother to talk 
in a similar way to other sons. 

It seems that the mother of my friend had 
at one time resided in a neighborhood that 
was largely descended from a man promi- 
nent in the early part of the century. His 
national services made them all proud of 
their ancestry. Among them, family con- 
nections were carefully cultivated, and fam- 
ily traditious frequently rehearsed. 

In this way she came to be familiar with 
the physical development of a great many 
in a direct line of succession. She was able 
to inform herself of the transmission of a 
peculiar conformation through four gener- 
ations. At one time while she was reading 
aloud Holmes’ Elsie Vennor with her sons, 
she told them what she knew of hereditary 
disease. Some of their former playmates 
were mentioned as partakers of the trans- 
mission, thus giving them an opportunity to 
judge for themselves of the justness of her 
statements. The talk was followed by a 
personal application which, with the list 
of names made at that time, was preserved, 
she said: 

‘You will notice all through this history, 
that when a person having this faulty or- 
ganization chose for a partner a person of 
vigorous constitution, the taint was partially 
eliminated, and where the life companion 
labored under the same or an equally unfor- 
tunate idiosyncrasy, the evil was greatly ex- 
aggerated in the next generation; also that 
the eldest child, even under disadvantageous 
circumstances, was less disasterously af- 
fected. You must have been impressed 
anew with the truth that the iniquities of 
the fathers are visited upon the children of 
the third and fourth generation. I want to 
call your attention to these things now, 
when you are old enough to observe and 
reason about them, so that they may be of 
use to you in after life; so that what you 
may learn now may make you wiser men, 
and enable you to leave the world, in your 
measure, better than you found it, giving 
your children better advantages than you 
have yourself enjoyed. I want you to 





think about this subject in all soberness and 
purity, before your reason is thwarted and 
puzzled by your fancy and affections. You 
have both inherited physical feebleness, for 
which you arenot accountable. Do all you 
can, by careful obedience to God’s physi- 
cal laws, to conserve all your good qualities, 
and so eliminate your bad ones. Before 
you are interested in any one particular 
maiden, learn to love what is strong and 
vigorous, well developed in body and soul. 
Learn to look with sadness and charity, but 
not with passionate tenderness, upon what 
is feeble, immature, wanting in vitality, or 
depraved, in the bodies as well as the souls 
of your girl companions. Do this for God’s 
sake, for the sake of your conjugal happi- 
ness, for the well-being of your children, 
and for the sake even of your own personal 
ease and immunity from bereavement. 

Women cultivate those qualities that best 
please men, and men those that please wo- 
men. You can each do something to raise 
the standard of right endeavor. If men 
admire and extol delicate slenderness, and 
pay gallant attentions to those who are 
most fragile, cramped lungs and low vital- 
ity will endure to the end of time. If they 
most admire dependence, ignorance and 
helplessness, they may carry their sweet- 
hearts and wives in their arms all their days, 
or till they drop them from weariness, to 
find the jnerveless things drop outfof life, 
too.” 
If you will follow out just this one di- 
rection of human thought and action and 
inevitable sequence, you will come to appre- 
hend how, in a thousand ways, we can 
honor our Maker by accepting and obeying 
his benevolent laws, and their no Jess benev- 
olent penalties, and in how many ways He 
can be disobeyed and detied—entailing upon 
humanity deserved punishment. 

Fanny M. STEELE. 
Marquette, Mich. 
oe 


BITS OF TALE. 


(Not by “H. H."’) 

It was Goethe, I think, who said that ‘‘we 
should each day look upon some fine pic- 
ture or read some noble thought.”’ I will 
add or learn some new thing. 

When I read in last week’s JouRNAL, Mr. 
Higginson’s idea of the ‘‘one sole object” for 
which ‘‘society” exists, I learned a new 
thing—and a true thing, I was convinced. 
But ‘‘society” ought to appoint for itself 
some missionaries, some one to keep its 
mission more prominently before its eyes— 
‘the preservation of good manners and so- 
cial refinements.” 

It sounds ludicrous to working-men and 
women, for these ‘‘society” people are so 
often, in their dealings with them, rude and 
unreasonable; in fact, the most difficult 
people to please with whom they have to 
deal. To those who serve them personally, 
it is often matter of astonishment that 
their elegant surroundings have done so lit- 
tle to ‘“‘touch the heart and lift the thought” 

A woman who had been nursing some of 
these ‘‘Japonicas” said to a wise old friend, 
that she was amazed at the low tone of their 
daily life. ‘‘Be careful, dear,” he said, ‘‘re- 
member that you saw them all undressed!” 

So it sometimes seems that the ‘“‘good 
manners and social refinements’ of that 
charmed circle are not only ‘‘a matter of 
cards and compliments and page’s buttons ,” 
but of clothes and flowers and society hours 
as well. 

There are glorious exceptions, and I have 
frequently heard it said of some fashiona- 
ble dame of Beacon Street or Common- 
wealth Avenue, ‘There are two sides to any 
lady, a more beautiful one than that you see, 
for I know her to be a simple, earnest, re- 
ligious woman, lovelier to those beneath 
her than to those above her.” That ‘‘socie- 
ty” is the conservator of good manners and 
social refinements, is not the whole truth. 
It is, to these things, what the city stores of 
our great manufacturers are to their facto- 
ries out of town—the store burns or is de- 
stroyed—a comparatively small loss—’twill 
soon be replaced and the busy hands at the 
factory will presently fill it. 

Emerson thinks that the letter brought 
to your door, safe as if a battalion of infan- 
try brought it, is one of the highest marks 
of civilization. To me, one of the highest, 
is the beautiful courtesy of a company of 
well-bred people met for social pleasure. 
But I am told by those who have the entree 
to the most select circles of this order, that 
there is, in the world, nothing more shallow 
and meaningless than all this. Evidently 
the life of this circle is from something 
wholly outside of and above itself. It is 
but the smile, the eye-sparkle of a heart too 
busy with its throbbings to stop and greet 
you so elaborately. 

Where ‘‘society” has ‘“‘turned the church 
into a temple of fashion” the church is dead 
and all that show is the smile of a galvan- 
ized corpse. 

The Suffrage reform can spare ‘‘society” 
better than society can spare the dignity 
with which this same spirit of reform is 
daily uplifting her. 

In the report of the ‘‘Woman’s Congress” 
some one says that Mrs. C. C. “‘is a well- 
preserved woman of fifty.” I wonder if 
that phrase can be as offensive to other peo- 
ple as to me! In all the past, have we not 
been wont to regard Woman as to her per- 








son too exclusively, demanding that if she 
cannot be beautiful, she must at least be 
well-dressed and ‘‘well-preserved”? Are we 
not, in the new era, to come out of that, and 
regard her more as a thinking, reasoning 
being, whose mind is well-trained, and who 
by independent thought and wise action has 
grown into a beautiful presence? So beau- 
tiful you dare not notice her dress nor her 
state of preservation? 

Then let us speak accordingly, dropping 
those words and phrases that bring the 
mind immediately down to the considera- 
tion of external things only. Iam always 
disgusted when a woman in middle-life re- 
marks that ‘‘she is no longer young.” Do 
we live for our bodies? Is not the suul dai- 
ly approaching its eternal youth? 

—_———— 77> 
MES. RICHARDSON ON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 





The last of the series of lectures on Eng- 
lish Literature, by Mrs. Abby Sage Rich- 
ardson, was given on Wednesday afternoon, 
and we are sure we express the mind of the 
audience when we say there was a feeling 
of regret that these delightful ‘‘talks” had 
come to a close. To listen to such lectures 
as these has been a rare treat, and, as such, 
they deserve more than an ordinary notice. 

Beginning with the ‘‘Forming Influences 
of English Literature” and the ‘‘Period of 
Arthur,” they have embraced a wide range 
of authors, including the ballad-writers, 
dramatists, novelists, essayists, and poets 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Mrs. Richardson's presentation 
of these writers of the past showed cul- 
tured taste, ripe judgment and a study of 
literature that has been pursued con amore. 
With rare tact she seized upon the salient 
points in the authors’ lives the events which 
have influenced their characters and their 
peculiar styles of composition. She se- 
lected the gems of their thought in illus- 
tration of their writings. With a skillful 
hand, she presented pictures of the differ- 
ent authors, in their clubs, in social life, 
or in communion with Nature, so vividly 
that we were transported to their time, and 
saw them before us. 

These sketches were given in a simple, 
direct style, enlivened with a genial humor, 
and conveyed a vast deal of instruction. 
They had the added charm of being deliv- 
ered in a very pleasing manner. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson’s enunciation is remarkably distinct, 
her voice is musical and sympathetic, with- 
out any attempt at dramatic display; she 
interprets clearly and appreciatingly the 
sense of the author. This seems to us the 
perfection of good reading. 

The lectures closed with some timely ad- 
vice to women to read Only the best books, 
and not waste their time upon ephemeral 
literature, such as the sensational novels of 
the present day. For our own part, we 
feel personally indebted for the pleasure and 
profit we have derived from this course and 
for the stimulus it has given us to renew our 
acquaintance with the old magters of our 
language. We are confident that young 
girls and women would gladly elevate their 
taste by the readings of standard authors, if 
they could be directed by the fine taste and 
discrimination of Mrs. Richardson. K. 


HUMOROUS. 


Why is a chicken like a farmer?—Because 
both delight in a full crop. 


The ticket agents want to know what has 
become, all of a sudden, of a place called 
Philadelphia. 


A teacher fainted the other morning, and 
a little girl, describing it at home, said, 
“She was so fainted they couldn’t come her 
to.” 


A woman who was told that some tables 
in the Russian department were made of 
malachite, exclaimed: ‘‘My goodness! I 
thought Malachite was one of the prophets!” 


A Londoner having read in a Boston pa- 
er an advertisement headed ‘‘American 
Steam Safe Company,” remarked that he 
was glad if the Americans had made steam 
safe company. 


‘“‘What did the Puritans come to this 
country for?” asked a Massachusests teach- 
er of his class. ‘“To worship in their own 
way, and make other people do the same,” 
was the reply. ‘ 


“Here, John,” said an irate mother, 
‘that’s twice you have come home and for- 
gotten that lard!” ‘‘Law, mother,” explain- 
ed young dutiful, ‘‘it was so greasy that it 
slipped my mind.” 

A lady whose family was very much in 
the habit of making conundrums was one 
ovmmgaes by her husband, in an excited 
tone, ‘‘Why are all these doors left gl 
“J give it up,” instantly replied the lady. 

The speaker at an anniversary meeting 
mournfully said, ‘“One by one our friends 
are passing from us into the land of shad- 

if ell,” exclaimed an old lady, ‘‘you 











ows.” “‘ 
wouldn’t have ‘em go two by two, oral] in a 
huddle, would you?” 


A prudent man advised his drunken ser- 
vant to put by his money for a rainy day. 
In a few weeks his master inquired how 
much of his money he had saved. ‘Faith, 
none at all,” said he; ‘‘it rained yesterday, 
and it all went.” 


A widower ni Paris recently had occasion 
to consult his hatter, but was utterly unable 
to find in the store the precise article he 
needed. ‘‘Come to-morrow,” said the hat- 
ter, finally; ‘I know to a ‘t’ what you re- 
quire. ou want a tranquil hat with mod- 
erated and not unseemly gayety inthe brim. 
I'll fix it for you, to-morrow.” 





GHOIGEST LITERATURE of the DAY, —N. Y. Tridune 


THE MOST EMINENT livin 
authors, such as Prof. Max Mul- 
ler, Prof. Tyndall, Rt. Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
r, Prof. Huxley, R. A. Proctor, 
Frances Power Cobbe, The Duke 
f Argyll Jas. A. Froude, Mrs. 
Muloch, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alex- 
nder, Mise Thackeray, Jean In- 
relow, Geo. MacDonald, Wm, 
lack, Anthony Trollope, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Henry Ingsley, 
Francis Galton, W. W. Story, 
“eee? Auerbach, Ruskin, Carlyle, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, and many others, are represented 
in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1877, THe Livine AcE enters upon its 182d 
volume, with the continued commendation of the 
best men and journals of the country, and with con- 
stantly increasing success. 

In 1877, it will furnish to its readers the productions 
of the foremost authors above named and many oth- 
ers; embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories 
by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unappreached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable literary and scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the leadin 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Edi- 
tors, representing every department of Knowledge 
and Progress. 

Tue Livine Age, (in which ite only competitor, 
“Every SaTuRDAY.” has been me ), is a weekly 
magazine of sixty-four pages, giving more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its week- 
ly issue, and with a Sommer mag’ A completeness at- 
tempted by no other ae. the best Essays, Re- 
views, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 
covery. Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical 
and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of Tae Lrvine AGE to every Amer- 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of an indiepensable current lit- 
erature —indispensable because it embraces the pro- 
ductions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
Opinions, 


“Simply indispensable to any one who desires to 
keep abreast of the thoughts of the age in any depart- 
ment of science or literature.’’— Boston Journal. 

“A pure and ea reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment and instruction.""— Hon. Robert C. Win- 


a 
- “The best periodical in America.”— Theo. L. Cuy- 
r, D. D. 
“It has no equal in any country.”"—Philadelphia 
Press 





















“In no other gage publication can there be found 
somuch of sterling literary excellence."—N. FY. 
Bvening Post. 

“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds 
of the civilized world, upon all topics of living inter- 
est.’’— Philadel, Inquirer, 

“Incom: ble in the richness, variety, and sterling 
worth of its articles, and equal to several ordinary 
magazines in the amount of matter presented.”’— 7'he 
Standard, Chicago. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.”’— The 
Nation, New York. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
week,” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literatare, history, politics, 
and science of the day.”— The Methodist, New York. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, 
the finest poetry of the English language, are here 
gathered together."’—Jllinois State Journal. 

“It is the only compilation that presents with a 
satisfactory completeness, as well as freshness, a lit- 
erature embracing the productions of the ablest writ- 
ers living. Jt is, thersfore, ind 8 to every one 
who resat. gh compendium of ali that is ad- 
mirable and noteworthy in the literary world.”’—Bos- 
ton 


“Ought to find a place in every American Home."’*— 
New York Times. 
Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


t#~ EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877..20 


To all new subscribers for 1877, will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1876, containing, with other val- 
uable matter, the first instalments of a new and pow- 
erful serial story, ‘“THe Marquis oF Lossig,” by 
GEORGE MACDONALD, now appearing in 
Tue Livine Ace from advance sheets. 


Club Prices for the best Home and 
Foreign Literature. 


‘Possessed of THe Livine Ace and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.”’ 
—Phila. Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50 Tue Livine Ace and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, both postpaid; or, for $9.50, 
Tue Livine Act and Scribner's St. Nicholas, or Ap- 


‘LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


HUMAN HAIR 
WHOLESALE PRICES! 


I have this day marked down the price of my entire 
stock of Real French Human Hair. 

Switches in allsizes and shades, Curls in every de- 
sirable style, Chignons, Wigs. Top-pieces, Marguerita 
Wave ave a la Mode, Wave Epingles, Scalpets, 
Real Water Curls and Frizzes and many other novel- 
ties. I will offer such 


Work as were never before known. My stock is com- 
pete, and everything in the human hair line can be 
‘ound at my New Store. No. 426 Washington Street, 
corner of Summer (formerly occupied by Andrew C. 
Mudge.) See Prices. 


| yy | Serre 
18.00 Switches for............... .... 
15.00 Switches for.................... 
OO ee 
8.00 Switches for....... 
6.00 Switches for. ...... 
5.00 Switches for....... enn cane 
SE Usb vcccsccvidvsseen 


The above goods are warranted to be strictly first 
} mre French Hair. Also a lot of German Hair 
witches. 


$6.00 Switehes for.................... $2.50 








5.00 Switches for 2.00 
3.00 Switches for 1.50 
2.50 Switches for 1.00 





$3.50 (3 on side) for................ $2.00 
2.50 (2 on side) for..... .......... 1.50 
ee Oe Be ides cvcactiencss 1.00 
1.00 (1 on side) for................ Ps) 


This is the greatest chance ever offered to get Hu- 
man Hair, in every desirable style, at cheaper prices 
than will ever be found again. French toilet articles 
all marked down accordingly. 


REAL LUBIN’S EXTRAGTS 
FOR 50 CENTS. 
Money to be refunded in all cases where goods are 
not as re mted. Ladies who have bought of us 


can testify to these facts. Look out for bogussigns, 
and be sure you are in the right place. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, 


Corner Summer St., Boston. 
4w49 





The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
to a table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes. 


Send Jor Circular. 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs. 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 


having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &c. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 501bs. 


‘ 






Pove’s 
Rifle Air Pistol 


for Target Practice and 


indoor amusement, Recom- 
mended by General Sherman. 


: § Black, $3.00, 
Price Reduced, ) Nickel, 4.00. 


e2"Sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail on‘re- 
ceipt of price and 35 cente postage. 


BASE BALL CLUBS 


Should have the Game of 


“TABLE BASE BALL !” 


FOR PRACTICE WITHIN DOORS. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


G2" In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion this Paper. 


I 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Dec, 9, 1876. 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. 5S 8 who are 
in arrears for the WomAN's JOURWAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
basaets ent of the paper, must be addressed 
to mn. 


All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, » 
ee rr 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 


The petitions for Woman Suffrage need 
not be returned before the beginning of 
January. The name of the town from 
which they come should be written in the 
blank space which is left for the purpose, 
also the number of names to the petition 
should be put on the back of it. From 
this time onward, every one who has a peti- 
tion should be diligent in its circulation, 
that as many names as possible may be 
secured. 

There ought to be 50,000 petitioners for 
Woman Suffrage sent to the Massachusetts 
Legislature this winter, and it can easily be 
done, if every one to whom a petition has 
been sent will improve every opportunity 
to secure a name. 

Carry a petition in your pocket. Leave 
one on the parlor table, and on the desk in 
the oftice. Carry it to the church-meeting, 
to the prayer-meeting, to the tabernacle of 
Moody & Sankey, and, wherever any one 
can be asked with propriety, be sure and 
ask for aname to the petition. Every name 
will count. L. 8. 

*+>e 


INCOMPETENT TO SERVE ON THE SCHOOL 
BOARD. 











At the Republican City Convention held 
in Boston last Monday to nominate a ticket, 
after‘‘the first ffve”’ candidates for the School 
Board had been declared to be the nominees 
of the Convention, in the discussion which 
preceded a ballot for the remaining three 
members, Mr. Ebenezer Wilson opposed 
adding a further number of ladies to the 
ticket. Mr. Charles H. Leech took the 
same view, urging that the ladies were not 
qualified to attend to the large financial in- 
terests that were entrusted to the School 
Board. The Convention then proceeded to 
a ballot to choose the three remaining mem- 
bers of the School Board, with the following 
result: 


Whole number of votes.................... 99 
Necessary for a choice........... ......00. 64 


The vote being declared, it appeared that 
F, Lyman Winship of Ward Twenty-five 
was the only one elected, having received 
seventy votes. Mr. Kimball then moved 
that the two having the next highest num- 
ber of votes be declared the nominees, Mr. 
Henry P. Bowditch of Ward Twenty-three 
having received fifty-eight and Miss Sarah 
C. Blaney of Ward Twenty-four, thirty-six. 
The motion was divided and Mr. Bowditch 
was declared a nominee. Upon the ques- 
tion as to the nomination of Miss Blaney, 
the name of Dr. Charles C. Street of Ward 
Six was substituted, and he was declared the 
last nominee needed to complete the list. 

The division of the motion that ‘‘the two 
having the highest number of votes should 
be declared the nominees,” was evidently 
made in order to get a separate vote in the 
case of Miss Blaney. She had the second 
highest number of votes, and by the motion, 
was as fully entitled to the nomination as 
was Mr. Bowditch. 

But the law of Massachusetts ranks all 
women with idiots and lunatics. Mr. 
Charles H. Leech, therefore, feels free to 
treat them as though they were idiots, and 
to urge the exclusion of women from the 
School Board on the grouad that they do 
not know enough. He says ‘‘ladies are not 
qualified to attend to the large financial inter- 
ests that are intrusted to the School Board.”’ 

If all male opposers to the equal rights of 
Woman, would as frankly express their be- 
lief in the inferiority of women, it would go 
a great way to arouse women to a proper 
sense of the humiliated and really degraded 
place they occupy in the government and 
before the law. 

So long as women will consent to be po- 
litically degraded, they will feel the cruel 
sting and hurt of it everywhere. L. 8. 

oo — 


THE NATIONAL QUESTION. 





There seems a strange unwillingness upon 
the part of some men who call themselves 
National Republicans, to sustain the action of 
the returning boards of South Carolina, 
Florida, and Louisiana, whereby the election 
of Hayes and Wheeler has been legally se- 
cured. They seem disposed of repudiate 
the decisions of these boards, in advance 
even of the publication of the evidence 
upon which their decisions are based, and 
in disregard of the undoubted competency 
and finality of these tribunals. They ac- 
cept without hesitation the charges of fraud 
made by the opposite party, forgetting the 
great underlying Democratic fraud of negro 
intimidation, which aloue has made the con- 
troversy possible. 

On the contrary, it is the duty of the Re- 


publicans to sustain and employ every legal 
technicality which will prevent the consum- 
mation of the gigantic political fraud in- 
volved in the election of Tilden, a fraud 
which far exceeds in wickedness the infa- 
mous coup d etat of Louis Napoleon. Even 
the Springfield Republican and the Boston 
Herald admit that the colored voters of the 
South have been threatened, bribed, and 
bullied into partial submission. This fact 
is conceded by Southern Democrats. It is 
admitted by Southern newspapers. It is 
applauded by Southern orators. It is a pro- 
cess which has been going on openly for 
years. It began in Georgia where, with a 
white and colored population nearly equal, 
the Democrats claim 80,000 majority, and 
have actually stamped out all organized op- 
position. It has extended itself, year after 
year, from State to State, until South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Flori- 
da and Louisiana, six Republican States, are 
subjugated by a reign of terror. 

Now the very object of legal forms is to 
protect the rights of the weak against the 
aggressions of the strong. These returning 
boards were created for this very contingen- 
cy. They were clothed with final judicial 
powers. It is not only their right but their 
duty to reject all returns which they find to 
be tainted by fraud. They were created 
not by the Federal government but by the 
people of their own States, in anticipation of 
this very conspiracy, and for the very pur- 
pose of defeating it. 

There is no villainy and meanness so dan- 
gerous as that which assumes the guise of 
patriotism. One of the most disgraceful 
proposals ever publicly made in New Eng- 
land, is that made by Horace Binney Sargent, 
in the columns of the Boston Advertiser, last 
Tuesday. Under the specious phrase of 
“reinstating the constitution,” he deliberate- 
ly advises the Presidential electors to disre- 
gard the will of their constituents and to be 
tray the trust conferred upon them by the 
American people. He would advise James 
Russell Lowell, for instance, who was elected 
by the Republicans of Massachusetts to vote 
for the candidate of their choice, to disre- 
gard their wishes and vote for Tilden. Let 
Mr. Sargent go on to make a plea for Bene- 
dict Arnold, and prepare a eulogy upon Ju- 
das Iscariot! 

It istime that this masquerading in dis- 
guise should come to anend. If the Anti- 
slavery battle is really not ended, as many of 
us have fondly hoped and believed was the 
case, if the Constitutional Amendments are 
to be nullified, then let us close up our ranks 
and prepare for the final conflict. National 
peace and unity can never be secured until 
every legal voter is free to cast a ballot in 
Louisiana without danger or intimidation, 
and until a majority of legal voters in New 
York are rescued from the fraudulent voters 
of the great city. It is urged that the elec- 
tion of Tilden will prevent civil strife. On 
the contrary there is danger that a Repnb- 
lican surrender will set in motion a train of 
events which will culminate in another civil 
war. In the judgment of many thoughtful 
persons, the continuance of Republican 
supremacy by the election of Hayes, will 
alone save the Republic from that dire ca- 
lamity. H. B. B. 

_——_9 oo — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 





Tne Englishwoman’s Review for Novem- 
ber is at hand. As usual, it is full of in- 
formation on the state of the cause in Eng- 
land and on the continent. It reports that 
the first meeting of their winter campaign 
for Woman Suffrage was to be held at Man- 
chester on the 29th ult. 

This winter campaign is the seed-sowing 
time which our English co-workers make 
the most of. Their meetings are held in 
the large towns, and often the mayor pre- 
sides. The newspapers report them with 
great fullness and fairness, and the speeches 
are, almost without exception, able and con- 
vincing. We shall look with great interest 
for these reports, and quote from them 
from time to time. Our friends from over 
the water will miss the efficient assistance 
of our valued country-woman, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, who has returned to America 
to rest and recruit. But they are strong in 
themselves, and in their principle. We 
send them our fervent God speed. L. 8s. 

oe 
ABUSE OF THE PARDONING POWER. 





Two State prison convicts were pardoned 
by Governor Rice on Thanksgiving Day, 
‘according to custom,” in honor of the oc- 
casion. Both were serving out life senten- 
ces—one for rape, the other formurder. In 
the name of Impartial Justice and public 
security, we protest against this abuse of 
the pardoning power. 

These men had been convicted of the 
highest crimes known to human laws. No 
one doubts the fact of their guilt. Every- 
one knows that it is difficult to secure con- 
victions, and that, in a majority of cases, 
such crimes go unpunished. Especially is 
this the case where outrages are committed 
on women. And yet, withouta pretence of 
equity, these criminals are let loose by Gov- 
ernor Rice upon society, at liberty again to 
commit rape or murder upon innocent per- 
sons. The act isat once a usurpation of 
authority never intended by the Constitu- 
tion, an injustice to society, and an unfair 








discrimination against the criminals who are 
left unpardoned. 

The whole thing rests upon a false idea 
of the nature and limits of executive clem- 
ency. This pardoning power, in its pres- 
ent shape, is an abuse. It originated in a 
barbarous age, when the Executive ruled 
upon a theory of Divine Right, and Law 
was only an expression of the sovereign will 
of the Ruler. But, to-day, it is an anomaly, 
at variance alike with private right and pub- 
lic morals. The law of man, like the law 
of God, should be no respecter of persons. 
Just punishment, inflicted for a proved of- 
fence, can never be commuted, without the 
exercise of the grossest partiality. It is 
especially odious in the present instance, be- 
cause it procéeds on the false assumption 
that the release of convicted felons is a 
good deed; an act of benevolence suited to 
a day of Thanksgiving. 

If this be so, then let Governor Rice ex- 
tend his beneficence by a general jail-deliv- 
ery. Let him set loose the entire horde of 
criminals. ‘‘I don’t object so much to my 
teacher's showing partiality,” said the little 
girl, ‘‘if she would only show it to all alike.” 

H. B. B. 
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OUR EXPERIENCE IN CHELSEA POLITICS. 


Epirors JourRNAL:—Although the day 
of election was dark, dismal and stormy, it 
did not prevent all the ladies of our city, 
(Chelsea), who had made up their minds to 
go to the polls, from being there. But be- 
fore I tell you of our work at the polls, I 
want to relate a little of our experience at 
the caucuses, conventions, &c., for the ben- 
efit of other women who have formed un- 
favorable impressions, and are prejudiced 
against political work. 

A call was made in our city for a Prohib- 
itory caucus, and all Prohibitionists in prin- 
ciple, without regard to sex, were invited. 
Accordingly I went; there were other ladies 
present, and, let me say, the place was 
decent, the men behaved respectfully, (and 
women, too,) there was no smoking, no 
swearing, but everything passed off peacea- 
bly and quietly. It might have been owing 
to the fact that Woman was there, and if 
so, we hope the caucuses will ever after 
this be opened for both sexes, and that Wo- 
man will feel it her duty toattend. Having 
been appointed a delegate to the convention 
for nominating representatives, we found 
our way there, not without thinking, how- 
ever, who, in our estimation, would be the 
best man for the place, and not without 
making enquiries of the man himself how 
he stood on the question of ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage.”” Finding him all right, we went 
witha light heart, with the name of Thomas 
F. Morrison in our mind, thinking, since 
we were to have a voice in the nominations, 
he would be ourman. Right glad were we, 
when we got there, that we had made the 
investigation we did, for we found the men 
were very ignorant as to how their candi- 
dates stood on the Suffrage question, though 
one man whom they nominated, and who 
would have received almost a unanimous 
vote of the Convention, would have been 
the candidate, had we not opposed him on 
account of his being strongly in opposition 
to Suffrage for women. Accordingly his 
name was dropped, and our man, Mr. Mor. 
rison, was nominated in his place, and 
would have been elected if Chelsea had 
been the only place to elect from. But the 
number of votes from Winthrop and Revere 
being larger for Mr. Low, the Democratic 
candidate, Mr. Low was elected by a small 
majority, Mr. Low having got 1361 and Mr. 
Morrison 1218 votes. 

Our next experience was at the Councillor 
Convention. Having received notice of our 
appointment quite late, we had not time to 
make the necessary investigations, and were 
obliged to depend entirely npon the faith- 
fulness of our brother delegates. But we 
found they knew just as little here as at the 
Representative Convention the views of 
their proposed nominees with reference to 
our cause. They pitched on one at that 
time, and adjourned to meet again at the 
call of the committee. When the eall was 
made, we went, of course, and fortunately 
the Convention was favored with the pres- 
ence of the man Whose name was placed on 
the ticket. A call was made by some one 
in the Convention, for Mr. Tucker to state 
how he stood as a Prohibitionist, and I 
should not have been true to myself, or to 
the cause I love so well, had I not risen and 
asked the gentleman what were his views 
on Woman Suffrage? To my great satis- 
faction, I found him quite as earnest a 
Suffragist as Prohibitionist, and so 1 heartily 
approved of the nomination of John Tucker 
as councillor of the third district. I talked 
with the gentleman. He was exceedingly 
pleased to think that women had had a 
voice in his nomination. I told him we 
would work hard and do our part for his 
election, for we intended to go to the polls 
with the Prohibitory ticket. But in this 
we were disappointed, for our next experi- 
ence saddened us. 

We were again sent, as a delegate, to meet 
the Prohibitory Ward and City Committee, 
with reference to the ballots to be used at 
the polls on election day. That committee 
refused to goto the polls with any ticket 
with the least expression of ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage” on the face of it, and would have 











only a strairht “Prohibitory ticket.” We, 


| not wishing to bury our cause entirely up 


in Prohibition, appeared at the polls with 
the ticket provided by the Woman Suffrage 
State Committee, headed ‘‘Equal Rights 
and Temperance Reform.” The Suffrag- 
ists had been quite lively before and dur- 
ing the campaign, two grand rallies having 
been held. We also had our club-room, 
with a curtain at the window, with ‘‘Wo- 
man Suffrage Club” on it, and on the even- 
ing of our last rally, which was about two 
weeks before the election, we had a flag- 
raising from our club-room—the flag bear- 
ing the inscription, ‘‘Justice and Equality” 
as our motto, and the names of ‘Baker and 
Eddy” as our candidates. This was the 
only Baker and Eddy flag in Chelsea. 

As the time drew near for work at the 
polls, we did not falter. We had said we 
would go, and go we did. It was our in- 
tention to have been at our Ward Room as 
early as seven o'clock in the morning, but 
when we woke and saw the rain falling in 
torrents, our mouths drew down a little. 
But as I was to lead and muster the forces 
for our Ward, which is Ward Two, I felt 
that our cause was worth braving the storm 
for, andI said to my daughters who. were 
to accompany me, 

“Come, let us be true soldiers, and pro 
ceed to our posts.” 

We donned waterproofs and rubbers, and 
started from home at about nine o'clock. 
While on our way to Broadway Hall (‘twas 
there our polling place was,) the youngest 
of the party trembled a little, but, being a 
true Suffragist, though young, she overcame 
her timidity and braced up (as the boys 
would say.) After a few minutes walk we 
arrived at the hajJl. On enteriug the hall 
we fonnd it pretty well filled, and we were 
undecided as to where would be the better 
place to stand, near the ballot box or at the 
entrance of the hall. We finally decided in 
favor of the latter, and took our places near 
the door—the daughters, Mrs. Carrie M. 
Bunting and Miss Josie E. Nickles on one 
side, and Mrs. C. P. Nickles on the other. 
We remained at our posts until the polls 
closed, only leaving long enongh (one or 
two of us ata time) to geta lunch, which 
was provided by the Republican Committee. 
We distributed about fifteen hundred tickets 
provided by the Woman Suffrage State 
Committee—but they having only the names 
of State Officers on them, and the Suffra- 
gists of Chelsea not having made any sep- 
arate nominations, the ladies provided them- 
selves with pasters with the names of those 
candidates on them whom they knew to be 
all right on the Suffrage question. Their 
work showed itself (as the local papers say) 
in the large number of votes cast for their 
candidates. The local papers also say that 
on that eventful day, ‘‘in spite of the rain, 
Chelsea polled the largest vote she has ever 
thrown, and that the effect of the presence 
of the ladies was felt and good order pre- 
vailed.” Our Ward is said to be the hardest 
Ward in the city, largely foreign. 

We must say that we were agreeably dis- 
appointed, for we had been told such horri- 
ble stories abont the polls, that, if we were 
to judge from them, we might expect to 
have got where we never could have es- 
caped alive. But we came out unhurt; pos- 
sibly the quiet and good behavior might 
have been occasioned by Woman’s presence 
there. We were treated very politely and 
kindly by the gentlemen, many expressing 
pleasure at seeing us there, some declaring 
it an honor; some regretting that we could 
not vote as well as distribute tickets to vo- 
ters; others wishing we had been there ear- 
lier in the morning, as they would have 
liked to have voted our ticket, but voting at 
seven or eight in the morning, no distribu- 
tors were there, and they were disappointed. 
They promised to vote our way another 
year. We met with but very little opposi- 
tion. Some of the ignorant foreigners were 
alittle shy of the ‘‘Woman’s Rights wo- 
men” as they termed us. Others who could 
not read the tickets, were more willing to 
trust the women than the men, and came to 
us with their tickets upside down to get us 
to ‘‘fix them up for us,” as they said, which 
we did to their satisfaction. . Though we 
were not permitted to cast our vote, we 
‘fixed up’ a good number of ballots for 
the black man and the white, the foreigner 
and the Yankee, the Tilden and the Hayes 
man, and we increased the number of Baker 
votes in our Ward to the largest number (ex- 
cepting one) of any Ward in the city. 

We were so zealous in our work and met 
with such good success that we hardly felt 
our own disfranchised condition, when sud- 
denly we heard a noise on the stairs and lo! 
here came a reminder. As the crowd en- 
tered the hall we saw a creature in the shape 
of a man, sodrunk he could not stand, be- 
ing dragged in by half a dozen men and 
pulled along up to the ballot box. What 
for? to cast his own vote? No! to count 
one of that number who are so much more 
fit to represent women than we are to repre- 
sent ourselves. 

While this was going on, the ladies re- 
marked, ‘‘Look at that creature going to 
make laws for intelligent women to obey!” 
The words were hardly spoken when a num- 
ber of gentlemen standing near, who had 
voted the straight Republican ticket, but 
had not given a thought to ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage,”’ considering the whole thing only as 
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“bosh,”” immediately turned, and one re. 
marked, ‘‘Well, that is the best argument 
that could be made, for I now see this ques- 
tion in a different light from ever before.” 
The gentlemen now fell to discussing the 
subject, which I will not detail. Although 
we did not get their votes, their eyes were 
opened, and the good seed sown this year 
will bear fruit in the future. . 

As the time ciew near for the polls to 
close, many gentlemen came to us and 
thanked us for our presence, stating that 
they were glad to see us there, that we be. 
longed there, that the Ward Room never be. 
fore was so decent on any election day, and 
they earnestly requested us to come always, 

Thus ended our day’s work at the polls. 
We do not regret the step taken that day. 
We feel that we did what we could, even to 
“stand” at the polls. Our success encour- 
ages us, and gives us new strength and vig- 
or. But our experience in politics this 
year, teaches us that, no matter what prin- 
ciples are adopted in party platforms, we 
must stand for ourselves and ‘‘Work out 
our own salvation.” 

CAROLINE P. NICKLEs. 

Chelsea Mass. 
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CHELSEA WOMEN AT THE | POLLS, 


In spite of the rain of Tuesday (Election 
Day,) Chelsea polled the largest vote she has 
ever thrown. All day longthe polls were 
thronged with voters, and the rallying com- 
mittee hurried about, bringing voters to the 
polls. 

In Ward Two several ladies made their 
appearance early in the day, and worked 
until the close, distributing ballots and past- 
ers in the interest of Prohibition and Wo 
man Suffrage. Their presence excited some 
surprise on the part of the men there pres- 
ent, but the ladies attended to their own 
affairs, and were treated courteously. The 
effect of their presence was felt, and good 
order generally prevailed. Their work 
showed itself in the vote which was cast for 
the Prohibitory ticket. —Chelsea Public. 

> —_—_—— 


THE ELECTION AT HOLYOKE, 


Epirors JourNAL:—A few days before 
the election, I received a package of Baker 
tickets from the JcuRNAL office, with a re- 
quest that I should distribute them. As I 
was well acquainted with the leading pro- 
hibitionists, 1 thought the matter over, and 
concluded that, as there was no one I could 
depend on to stand at the polls, my best 
plan would be todo what I could in my 
own Ward; then go to those who, as I knew, 
were friends to Baker, and give them as 
many as they would take of the tickets. I 
did so; but, although it was their own 
ticket, some refused to take it. One man 
who had previously been strong for the Baker 
party had changed his mind, and said that 
he could not conscientiously vote for Baker 
this fall. A number of such men men here, 
voted for Rice, for fear of Adams getting 
in. 

I live in Ward 1, of Holyoke. You will 
see how that went, by the paper I send you 
with this letter. I do not take to myself 
the credit, but will merely say that 1 did 
the best I could. Some looked on the 
tickets rather suspiciously when they saw 
the words ‘‘Equal Rights.” In fact, I do 
not think some of them know that their 
Convention had put a Woman Suffrage reso- 
lution into their platform or that women 
have been invited to join their party; so 
they would not vote the ticket you sent, as 
they would their own regular Baker tickets, 
though the names were the same. 

One man took some of the tickets to the 
“Temple of Honor” meeting. I have been, 
so fay, unable to find out the result. He 
said the tickets were all right, but that they 
were going to hold a meeting Monday 
night, and he would show them, and see 
about them. You see they have not heard 
of their taking us women into the caucus. 
They have never heard the subject dis- 
cussed, If the Suffragists had held any 
meeting here, there would have been a great 
many more votes, 

We had a Republican Rally on Monday 
night. One of the speakers, Mr. Trask, 
urged men to vote for Rice, to let all side 
issues go, and vote the old Republican 
ticket; not to vote for Baker, but to let 
Temperance be settled where it ought to be, 
on that platform where he stood; it was 
not its place in politics, &c.; yet this same 
minister once, when they were debating in 
our lyceum whether to admit women to 
colleges, took the affirmative side and did 
well, and from what he said I took it for 
granted he was in tavor of women having 
the ballot. But, of course, like many a 
one beside him, he will not come out and 
advocate it, because it is not popular enough 
in this place yet. 

One great obstacle was that the Republi- 
cans know they have been losing ground, 
and were so afraid of the Democrats getting 
in that they would let everything go, almost 
principle itself, in order to get in. In fact, 
I have had Republicans tell me that we wo- 
men wanted to- compel the Republican 
party to take us in, instead of waiting till 
they could see that it was best for the good 
of society to have us. It was the old story 
we often hear, ‘‘If all good women would 
vote, it would do very well; but the Bridgets 
would outnumber our side, and that would 
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make the matter worse.” This man was 
our Representative. Not long ago, several 
Republicans expressed themselves thus. I 
tell them, if the women had not worked for 
them in the last campaign, it is doubtful 
whether Grant would have got in, and that 
if they had kept this promise to us, the re- 
sult of this campaign might have been dif- 
ferent. They said that we only, by our ac- 
tion, threw so many more votes for the 
Democrats. I told them I should feel very 
sorry indeed to have the Democrats gain 
the day, but it was their own doing. If 
they had taken us into their own party, it 


might have been better for them. I never 
saw so much interest in politics. Even lit- 
tle children were talking over it. One wo- 


man said to me, ‘“Oh Hannah! I have never 
really felt the want of the ballot till to-day. 
But I felt to-day that I did wish I could 
vote. I think of Tilden getting in, and 
honest Hayes being left out! I have often 
laughed at your earnestness for women to 
vote, but knew you were right. To-day I 
want to vote, myself.’ So perhaps it is all 
for the best, dear friends in the cause. It 
may be the best thing that has happened 
for us, though we don’t see it now. 

I did not go to the polls to offer tickets, 
but went to the houses and places of busi- 
ness, to talk the matter over early with the 
voters. As I cannot get the change to send 
for the tickets, I will send it when I renew 
my subscription in January. 

Yours in the cause, 
HANNAH WILD. 

Holyoke, Mass. 
sme ————_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN BEDFORD. 








Epirors JOURNAL.—Since some effort has 
been made to enlighten our little town, in 
regard to the right and justice of the great 
humanitarian reform which you and your 
fellow-laborers have so long and so patiently 
worked for, it seems to me, that some report 
concerning the fruit of the seed sown, is due 
to the sowers. 

I think there has been a marked change 
in the feeling of the people generally, in this 
place, since Mrs, Stone and Miss Hindman 
have lectured here. The phase of ridicule, 
which I believe all reforms have to pass 
through, is well passed, and many who used 
to sneer and laugh whenever the subject of 
Woman Suffrage was introduced, now listen 
seriously and, I think, a few more such lec- 
turs would quite redeem the town. 

My sister and myself, accompanied by 
two young ladies, daughters of Dr. Shaw, 
made our debut at Town meeting, last Wed- 
nesday. I had expected to feel somewhat 
out of place, and unsphered, among so many 
men. But the voters made way for us so 
politely, and treated us so respectfully, that 
we felt quite at ease and interested in the 
proceedings. Thanks tothe clear sonorous 
voice of Dr. Shaw, who presided, I was able 
(in spite of the dullness of my ears) to un- 
derstand something of the business in hand, 
and quite enjoyed being there. Of course 
it did not amount to much, our going, only 
I think it will make it easier hereafter for 
others to go, andI hope that by the next 
meeting of the citizens, we shall be able to 
get quite a respectable delegation of ladies 
to attend, and so, by degrees, women will 
get interested in public affairs, and men 
will get used to their presence at their busi- 
ness meetings, so that by-and-bye, when 
women vote, it will not seem so great an in- 
novation. 

There were but sixteen Bakerand Eddy 
votes cast, which was as many as I expected, 
for it is difficult to persuade old Democrats 
or Republicans to step out of party-ruts, and 
only a very few of the most intelligent voters 
can be made to understand the importance 
of the reform which the Equal Suffrage 
Party anticipates. But they are learning, 
and I do not despair of them. 

Miss Hindman’s lecture has been highly 
praised by every one I have heard speak of 
it, and many have expressed a wish to hear 
her again. We should be very glad to see 
her, and to have her speak here again, when- 
ever she can come. Yours truly, 

Bedford, Mass. ANN F. HosMEr. 


————- oe 
THE BAKER TICKETS AT WARREN. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Our vote is cast, but 
I have not the returns. I have had an ex- 
tra circular in the JOURNAL, another in an 
unsealed letter by mail, and another contain- 
ing a paper with twenty-five tickets, for all 
which I acknowledge the receipt and send 
you payment. I used one of the tickets for 
myself, but my business forbad me to farth- 
er go. The ever faithful Mrs. Shepherd 
Blair had her boys distributing votes, and 
they disposed of a good many, as doubtless 
we shall in due time hear. 


Warren, Mass. L. B. AUSTINE. 





oe 


THE JUDGE'S DECISION. 


Epirors JourNAL.—We have received a 
note from our lawyer, of the date of the 24th 
inst., saying, ‘I hnve just come from the 
court. The decision is in your favor, the 
whole tax is declared void and the selectmen 
trespassers, All the facts found in accord- 
ance with our claims, except the amount of 
damages, which we care nothing about.” 
We suppose that we ought to be thankful 
that Judge McManus had the courage to de- 
cide according to law, notwithstanding he 
is of the same politics as the town. But the 
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insignificance of the damages, being only 
five dollars, is no pecuniary relief from the 
unlawful decision of George G. Sumner, 
which cost us 200 dollars besides the tax, 
and lawyer's fees. An expeuse we should 
judge equal to that the town have'made them- 
selves in their unjust and illegal proceed- 
ings against two defenseless, law-abiding cit- 
izens, because they are women. 
JULIA AND ABBY SMITH 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
ES 


WOMEN IN MINNESOTA SCHOOLS. 


The village of Granite Falls elected a 
lady school director in the person of Mrs. 
J. O. Russell. 

Nearly twenty ladies participated in the 
annual school meeting at Wells, Faribault 
county, who united to elect a male director. 

A large number of ladies attended the 
Faribault school meeting and voted, but 
there was no lady candidate. 

A goodly number of ladies attended the 
annual school meeting in St. Charles, Miss 
Adeline Williams being elected one of the 
two members of the school board. The St. 
Charles Times says, ‘‘The meeting was con- 
ducted with the best feeling, but the ladies 
seemed to have been the best generals in 
the canvass.” 

At the Kasson school meeting, Mrs. W. 
Wheeler was elected on the first ballot. 

The East Prairieville (Kise county), school 
meeting, notwithstanding the presence of 
several ladies, terminated in a disgraceful 
row, which culminated in six men being 
fined eleven dollars and fifteen cents each, 
for their unruly conduct thereat. 

—— ese — 


HOW TO ESCAPE FROM TRAILS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—With your permis- 
sion may I quote for the benefit of ‘‘N. 
Brown,” who protests against ‘‘Trails” in a 
late JouRNAL,—‘‘Who would be free, them- 
selves must strike the blow.” It only requires 
a small amount of determination and a pair 
of scissors to escape from that ‘‘tyranny.” 

When dame fashion sends us a good, sen- 
sible garment, let us not give it up, unless 
in exchange for something better (not mere- 
ly something newer.) I was was much 
pleased with the short walking dress which 
all wore, a few years ago, and have not had 
a ‘‘trail” since. Nordo I ever intend to 
have one again. There is neither use nor 
beauty in a trailing dress for the street. I 
could not have my arms confined to holding 
up skirts, to say nothing of the exposure it 
involves. 

Dresses worn from three to five inches 
from the ground, (less than that will not 
save them from getting soiled, ) would restore 
the freedom and independence of thousands 
of groaning mortals. M. G. R. 

Middleton, Mass. 


——— #e 


THE SISTERS SMITH TRIUMPHANT. 





Every friend of justice and equal rights 
will rejoice to know that the legal decision 
in the matter of the taxes of these sisters is 
in their favor. 

The assessors and collectors are declared 
to be ‘‘trespassers,” and damages, though 
enfirely inadequate, are awarded to the sis- 
ters. But the important thing is that they 
have proved that they were right. 

They have had no end of trouble, care, 
and expense. But they defended a great 
principle. L. 6. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Colorado House of Representatives 
has a woman for enrolling clerk. 

At the N. H. Conference Seminary, prizes 
for declamation have recently been awarded 
to Miss Etta O. Morrill, of Dover. 

The Democratic members of the Alabama 
Assembly have voted down « resolution for 
compulsory education. 

The entire coffee crop of the world, last 
year, was 900,000 pounds, and the United 
States imported fully one-third of it. 

A Chinese Polytechnic Institution has late- 
ly been opened at Shanghai. The establish- 
ment is supported by private contributions. 

“The wines and liquors of the Agricultu- 
ral exhibit have been given to the Smith- 
sonian Institute.” What will the Institute 
do with them? 

The ‘‘Parable,” from the Bits of Talk by 
H. H., referred to, last week, in our book- 
notices, has been crowded out, but will ap- 
pear next week. 

Elizur Wright's stable at Medford was 
burned Tuesday night, with twenty-five tons 
of hay, two horses, four cows, and a bull; 
loss 6000, uninsured. 

Dr. Frederick Hall has been arrested at 
Bridgeport for obtaining $2000 under false 
pretences from an old woman at Stratford, 
while acting as her medical adviser. 

The Massachusetts Centennial Building 
was sold for $1,500, and is to be re-erected 
near Boston. Workmen are already dis- 
membering the purchased structures. 

Two State prison convicts, in accordance 
with a foolish custom, were pardoned by 
the Governor and Council on Thanksgiving 
Day. Both were serving life sentences, one 
for rape, the other for murder. 

The Boston School Committee is consid- 
ering the subject of a proposed hygienic 
inspection of public schools by a perma- 








nent official, with a view to the prevention 
or detection of the existence of dangerous 
diseases in schools. 

The proprietors of the Vienna Bakery, 
noted for its superior bread and rolls, and 
for its excellent coffee and chocolate, have 
opened a bread-baking establishment in 
Philadelphia, and propose establishing one 
in New York city in December. 

The marriage of Mrs. Ives, daughter of 
John Lothrop Motley, the American shis- 
torian, to the weil-known English states- 
man, Sir William G. V. Vernon-Harcourt, 
member ot Parliament for the city of Ox- 
ford, took place at Westminster Albbey on 
Saturday. 

Wm. E. Baker, of Wellesley, has pur- 
chased for $250 the structure enclosing the 
Egyptian section in the main building at 
Philadelphia, which is a fac-simile of an 
Egyptian temple of the time of the caliphs, 
over eighteen centuries ago, and will re- 
move it to his farm. 

The monument to Horace Greeley, in 
Greenwood Cemetery, was’unveiled, Decem- 
ber 4th. The exercises consisted of prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin, Mr. Gree- 
ley’s pastor; the presentation by W. H. 
Bodwell; an oration by Bayard Taylor; 
and a poem by E. C. Stedman. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony lectured in the 
Paine Memorial hall last Sunday evening, 
on Woman Suffrage, this being the first of 
a series of ten lectures to be given on con- 
secutive Sunday evenings, by distinguished 
women, on radical and reformatory subjects. 
She lectured also in Chelsea, on Thursday 
evening. 

The New York Odserver quotes an article 
about ‘‘Priestly Law-Breakers,” from the 
Christian World, with indignant editorial 
comments of its own. Unfortunately, oc- 
casional raffling at Protestant fairs, some- 
times at ‘‘Evangelical” ones, will enable Ro- 
man Catholic moralists to employ the re- 
tort so common in religious as well as pri- 
vate circles,—‘‘You're another.” 

The Old Dominion has placed on record 
the first genuine triumph of the Civil Rights 
enactment. A depot master named Doom, 
employed by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad Company, at Staunton, has just 
been convicted in the United States Circuit 
Court at that place, fora violation of the 
Civil Rights law, in ejecting a colored wo- 
man from the ladies’ waiting-room, several 
months since. 

The young woman who was chosen one 
of the class-day officers at Middletown 
University, has been compelled to resign, 
owing to the clamor raised by some of the 
class, and there will bea new election of 
class-officers. The conduct of a minority 
of the students who took part in these pro- 
ceedings was unmanly and unworthy of 
the institution. We hope that the faculty 
will express its disapproval. 

A gratifying incident occurred recently 
at the Philadelphia House of Refuge. A 
visitor said: ‘‘I will bear all the expense of 
sending every boy and girl in your institu- 
tion to the Exhibition. I will pay the car 
fare, the admission fee, and for a lunch for 
every child.” The managers were very 
glad of this offer, and at once accepted it. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the gen- 
tleman who did this was Mr. George W. 
Childs. 

The widow of Daniel Webster, who is 
now reported as an octogenarian and living 
at New York city, and, after ten years with- 
drawal from outer life, attending church 
regularly on Sundays, was Caroline Bayard 
Leroy, the daughter of an eminent New 
York merchant. Mr. Webster's first wife, 
the mother of his four children, was Grace 
Fletcher of Hopkinton, N. H., and died in 
1828, and Mr. Webster married Miss Leroy 
in 1829. 

London elected its entire school board of 
fifty members on Thursday, this being the 
third election since the adoption of the new 
system in 1870. Among the retiring mem- 
bers not presenting themselves for re-elec- 
tion, were two women, among the new can- 
didates were three women, one of them be- 
ing Miss Helen Taylor, step-daughter of 
John Stuart Mill. The cable informs us 
that those in favor of unsectarian schools 
generally carried the day. 

Renowned asthe Egyptian ladies are for 
the richness of their attire, they would re- 
gard it as greatly indecorous to display on 
the street the magnificence of their dress. 
When they go about the streets of Cairo on 
shopping expeditions, they cover them- 
selves with a dismal robe of black. As a 
general rule, whatever they are compelled 
to exhibit to the public gaze is simplicity 
itself, while what they reserve for private 
inspection is gorgeous in the extreme. 

The President of Michigan University 
says of women students, in his recent an- 
nual report: “These are dist.ibuted as fol- 
lows: Medicine, thirty-seven; law, two; 
homeopathy, two; literature, sixty. The 
experience of the last year confirms the 
opinion we have been led to form by the 
experience of previous years, that women 
who come here in good health are able to 
complete our collegiate or professional 
courses of study without detriment to their 
health.” 

Public sentiment in lowa sustains women 
lawyers. In Clinton, Ia., last week, the 





opening argument in the Currier-Gerhard 
case was made by E. (. Foster, Esq., he 
occupying half an hour. Judge Cotton 
then followed in a speech of an hour and 
a half for the defense. Mrs. J. Ellen Fos- 
ter occupied the forenoon with the closing 
argument; Judge Bailey then read a short 
charge, and the case went to the jury at 
noon. The arguments were able summa- 
ries, and Mrs. Foster’s address was consid- 
ered by all to be a powerful and telling 
argument. 

The Christian Union claims to be in favor 
of Woman Suffrage, but gives it only such 
lukewarm support as the following: ‘‘Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton and others, on behalf 
of the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, issue an appeal to the women of the 
U. 8. to petition Congress for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting the 
States from disfranchising any citizen on 
account of sex. They are at last address- 
ing the right constituency. Suffrage is a 
burden as well as a privilege; so long as 
most women dread the burden and do not 
covet the privilege the men will not bind it 
on their shoulders. Whenever the women 
want to vote they will. But no class ever 
yet had Suffrage thrust upon them; and no 
class ever will.” , 

The Princess of Wales is an excellent 
horsewoman, and this story is told of her 
fearlessness and skill: An old gentleman—a 
great friend of the princess—one day went 
for a drive with her in the grounds of San- 
dringham. She offered to show him the 
speed of her high-mettled ponies, and he 
expressed his willingness. A moment after, 
they were tearing along at a terrific rate, the 
fair ‘‘whip’, standing in the open carriage 
as if it were a chariot. The unfortunate 
groom behind thought his mistress had taken 
leave of her senses, and appealed loudly 
that they might ‘‘pull up.” The old gen- 
tleman felt rather nervous himself, but was 
too gallant to say so. The princess soon 
eased her horses down into a trot, ridiculing 
the groom for his nervousness, 

Permissive cremation is now fairly estab- 
lished in Gotha, both the civic authorities 
of the town of Gotha and the ducal gov- 
ernment having expressed themselves favor- 
ably. In a recent sitting of the Town Coun- 
cil it was decreed that the necessary appara- 
tus shall be introduced inte the new ceme- 
tery. It was laid down that fire-burial 
should only take place if a wish to that ef- 
fect had been clearly formulated by the de- 
ceased, and if the medical officer of health 
had testified that there was no reason to as- 
sume that death had occurred by criminal 
violence. Provision was also made for a 
treatment of the ashes in accordance with 
the regard due to human remains. The 
ashes are to be gathered in urns, which may 
either be handed over to the family of the 
deceased, or be set up in a hall in the ceme- 
tery destined for that purpose. 

The Baptist Church in Le Claire, lowa, 
is without a pastor, and the pulpit is most 
acceptably filled by two young lady Bap- 
tists, who alternate with each other in con- 
ducting the service. They observe minis- 
terial routine, except that they call on the 
deacons for the prayers, and instead of the 
usual benediction, close by singing a doxol- 
ogy. These ladies draw full and attentive 
congregations and furnish a precedent for 
other churches that are without pastors. 
One of the ladies can write as good a ser- 
mon as most ministers. They sometimes 
read the sermons of popular preachers, and 
sometimes write theirown. The names of 
these enterprising young ladies are Misses 
McMicken and Parkhurst. What will our 
conservative friends of the Watchman and 
Reflector say to this? Is the conduct of the 
young women worthy of praise or blame? 

A lady teacher in one of the public schools 
being, although extremely patriotic, in the 
Woman’s, pauper’s, idiot’s and criminal’s 
boat, hence disfranchised, determined to 
coax a “free white male” to deposit his bal- 
lotto suit her. Being unmarried, clever and 
intelligent, she had no difficulty in selecting 
a young man who had no opinion of his 
own, and secured the coveted promise. 
All was duly arranged, and as a parting re- 
minder, when the intelligent voter arose to 
leave, she said: ‘‘Don’t forget, now, that 
you are to vote for Hayes and Wheeler.” 
‘‘How am I to vote for both of them,” said 
he, with a look of bewilderment, ‘‘when one 
is running upon the Democratic and the 
other on the Republican ticket? The boys 
will laugh at me if I split my ticket up that 
way.” Explanation followed, and Hayes 
and Wheeler got the vote.—Portland, Ore- 
gon, New North- West. 

Zion's Herald expresses an editorial doubt 
of the safety of Woman Suffrage, because 
two ladies took part in a meeting for the 
secularization of Sunday. On the other 
hand, the Jndex says: ‘‘It seems hopeless 
to expect that any but an absolutely secular 
government will ever guarantee the equal 
rights of women as individual citizens. 
Christianity does not recognize them, and 
no “Christian government” will. So long 
as the nation is unwilling to secularize its 
government, it will be still more unwilling 
to emancipate Woman. The shortest pos- 
sible road to Woman Suffrage seems to lie 
through the Religious Freedom Amendment. 
The right of women to be counted as the in- 
dividual equals of men is really one of their 





religious rights, if they did but know it, and 
their political equality will, we suspect, lag 
in the rear of universal religious equality.” 
It would be hard to decide which of these 
papers is more laughably sectarian in the 
matter. 

As we halted, three dogs came bounding 
toward us, barking most furiously. One of 
them stopped suddenly, gave one searching 
look at me, put her tail between her legs, 
and with a pitiful yelp of terror turned and 
fled. I walked slowly after her; she would 
look back over her shoulder, turn, make 
one or two lunges at me, barking shrilly, 
then with the same yelp of terror run swift- 
ly away; at last she grew brave enough to 
keep her face toward me, but continually 
backed away, alternating her bark of defi- 
ance with her yelp of terror, in a way which 
was irresistibly ludicrous. We were utter- 
ly perplexed by her behavior, until her mas- 
ter, as soon as he could speak for laughing, 
explained it. ‘Yer see, that ‘ere dog’s never 
seen a woman afore! She was reared in the 
woods, an’ I hain’t never took her nowheres, 
an’ thet’s jest the fact on’t; she dunno what 
tomake of a woman.” It grew drollerand 
droller. The other dogs were our good 
friends at once, leaped about us, snuffed us, 
and licked our hands as we spoke to them. 
Poor Bowser hung back and barked furi- 
ously with warning and menace whenever 
I patted one of the other dogs, but if I took 
a step nearer her she howled and fled in the 
most abject way.—Mrs. Helen Hunt Johnson, 
in Colorado, 

A large number of Boston ladies inter- 
ested in the higher education of women, 
assembled, a day or two since, in the parlors 
of Mrs. William Claflin, to organize a 
society for the promotion of this object, in 
connection with the Boston University. A 
constitution and code of by-laws were con- 
sidered and adopted, and a temporary or- 
ganization effected. Monthly parlor meet- 
ings will be held, at which the Committee 
on Meetings will provide addresses by dis- 
tinguished educators, essays, foreign corre- 
spondence, etc. A Corresponding Secretary 
was appointed, who will open communica- 
tions with societies of like purpose in all 
parts of Europe. Not only is it contem- 
plated to aid needy students by current 
loans or gifts, as they may need, but the 
constitution provides for the endowment of 
permanent scholarships, fellowships, travel- 
ling fellowships, loan funds, and also fel- 
lowships for original research, to be admin- 
istered by the society. It is hoped by such 
means to create for young women facilities 
for the highest education, second in no re- 
spect to those which have been created for 
young men. It isthought that the adminis- 
tration of existing funds to the amount of 
$40,000 will, afterthis year, be placed in the 
hands of this association. Its adopted 
name is, ‘“The Boston University Women’s 
Education Society.” 


- BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Bleeding at the Lungs. 


Putnam, Conn., March 20, 1869. 

Gentlemen—I avail myself of this o yportunity to 
say aword in behalf of DR. WISTAR S BALSAM 
OF WILD CHERRY, which I have made use of in 
my family for several years, and always with the 
most beneficial results. My wife being of delicate 
habits has always been troubled with a hard, dry, 
hacking cough, whenever a a little cold, and has 
cmgnores various specifics without obtaining any re- 
lief, until prevailed upon to test the virtues of WIS- 
TAR’S BALSAM, the effect of which has been truly 
astonishing. 

More than a year since a young man belonging in 
this place was taken with bleeding at the lungs, in 
connection with a most severe cough, and was finally 
given over to die by our best physicians, and it was 
evident to all that Consumption was claiming him as 
avictim. Learning these facts, my wife sent him a 
bottle of the BALSAM, which he took, and, in due 
time, to the great astonishment of his friends, was at 
his accustomed occupation, snatched, as it were, from 
the very jaws of death. In many other cases we 
have administered the BALSAM to the Consumptive, 
and always with the best of success. These state- 
ments are simple facts, which can be vouched for at 
any time by calling on me at my store. 

I remain, yours truly, Joun B. DARLING. 





Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St. 
Boston, is performing some very remakabdle cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country, 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in, this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 24t . 


MOST EVERYBODY KNOWS. 
{ One thing most everybody knows, 
That Boys are ‘‘clothed from head to feet,” 








) In “New York styles” at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
' Corner of Beach and Washington a. 


2 7 and steady work 
GOOD PA - for one or two en- 
terprising men or women in each county. Particulars 
free. Do not let this opportunity pass. Send $3.00 
for outfit worth $20.00. Address J. LATHAM & CO, 

419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO.581 WASHINGTON STREET. 


All deposits made in this Institution on or before 
January 1, 1877. will draw interest from that date. 
Interest on deposits will commence quarterly. Quar- 
ter days are the first day of January, April, July, and 
October in each year. 4w5O 
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POETRY. 


A DESERTER. 


BY ELLA DIETZ. 











Do you ever think of the green-room, sweet, 
Since you have gone back to the world and its ways? 
Do you find the new life so complete 
That no regret, nor thought e’er strays 
Into the land of Bohemia 
And the old hard-working days? 
I am glad, so glad that I knew you then 
When, for once, your free soul claimed its right 
To a life of ite own, a place among men 
To shine, not hiding its light 
Under a bushei,—they’ve snuffed you out, 
No doubt, with conventional night. 
And what have they made of you, sweet, a prude? 
Or a woman of fashion, with faultless dress, 
Shat in a circle where none intrude 
But those of the bluest blood—confess 
They bore you to death with their fossilised ways, 
But you smile—there is no redress. 
I knew you, sweet one, less than a year, 
They will have you all the years that remain, 
All they can get, but I need not fear 
What I lose they never can gain; 
I helped your soul struggle up to the light, 
They have fettered it with a chain. 
I have seen your cheeks, dear, wet with tears, 
And I know how your heart has wrung and torn— 
Smile for them prettily through the years, 
They'll believe you happy—but I have borne 
To see you suffer—when grief means truth 
It is wisdom to be forlorn. 
No doubt you think with a pitiful smile 
Of the theatre now—its tinsel and dross, 
And forget what part you are playing the while, 
Perchance you will find you have changed your cross 
For one more heavy and harder to bear, 
Can they make up the loss? 
I thought you knew what the hard work meant— 
Ite ups and downs—and its dull routine, 
Doubt and despair together blent 
With the sunshine of hope between, 
And would not exchange the dear free days 
For the stilted state of a queen. 
But once out of harness you drifted away, 
And I must not blame you, perhaps you are right, 
The pretty role you have chosen to play 
Will gain applause—nor would | if I might 
Peer *neath the laughing mask you hold 
To see if your heart keep light. Ex. 


AN AUTUMN DAY. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Like a jewel golden-rimmed; 
Like a chalice nectar-brimmed; 
Like a strain of music low 
Lost in some sweet long ago; 
Like a fairy story old 
By the lips of children told; 
Like a rune of ancient bard; 
Like a missal glory-starred— 
Comes upon her winsome way 
This enchanting autumn day. 
O’er the hills the sunlight sleeps; 
Through the vales the shadow creeps; 
On the river's stately tides 
Rich the silent splendor glides; 
Where the bowery orchards be, 
Perfumed breezes wander free; 
Where the purple clusters shine 
Through the net work of the vine, 
Fragrart odors fill the air; 
Beauty shineth everywhere, 
While upon her joyous way 
Comes the lovely autumn day. 
By the road’s neglected banks 
Rise the sumac’s serried ranks; 
Ragged hedge of thorn and brier 
Sudden flames with living fire; 
From the hard unlovely sod 
Springs the glancing golden-rod; 
Light the level sunbeams sift 
Through the violet aster-drift; 
All her spears in proud array, 
Comes the bannered autumn day. 
Lifts the forest’s lofty line, 
Sceptered oak and solemn pine; 
Shifting rainbow-tints illume 
All the depths of fronded gloom; 
Through the vista’d aisles unroll 
Sweeping robe and trailing stole— 
Where superbly on her way 
Comes the royal autumn day. 
Heart of mine, be glad and gay; 
Wear tity festival array; 
Sing thy song for gathered fruit; 
Why shouldst thou alone be mute, 
When the winds from sea to sea 
Ring in chords of jubilee? 
After waiting, after prayer, 
After pain and toil and care, 
After expectation long— 
Lo! the bright fulfillments throng; 
Gleam the apples through the leaves; 
Thickly stand the golden sheaves; 
Earth is all in splendor drest; 
Queenly fair, she sits at rest, 
While the deep, delicious day 
Dreams ite happy life away. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


MAY ELVERTON’S 
CENTENNIAL. 


BY CASELLA. 





The day was drawing near its close. The 
clouds bordering the western horizon were 
tinted and tinged by the rays of the depart- 
ing sun. All nature betokened rest; a sweet, 
peaceful rest, which seemed to penetrate 
even to the inner sensibilities of the tired 
day-laborer, as, wending his homeward way, 
he too caught the benign influence of na- 
ture’s calm. 

All down the stately avenue upon portico 
and porch were grouped the favored ones of 
luxury and affluence, while, in a little sub- 
urban villa of the great city, before a low 
open window, sat a pale delicate woman. 
Traces of a past sorrow were still discerni- 
ble upon her features where now reposed a 
look of quiet resignation. She was evident- 
ly a woman somewhat past the meridian of 
life; threads of silver rather beautified than 
otherwise the rich luxuriance of her hair. 
She was a woman in whom the hand of ad- 
versity could induce neither repining nor 

acidity of spirit, for from her pale blue eyes 
there shone a warmth and luster which could 
come but as a reflection of the light and 





warmth within. She was indeed a woman 
of rare refinement and of rare beauty and 
strength of character; a fair prototype of 
the beautiful young creature standing just 
without upon the vine clad veranda, half 
screened by the ivy and sweetbrier. The 
eyes of the younger were directed towards 
the setting sun. Hers was the eye, hers the 
soul of an artist. What wonder that the 
scene before her, touched and tinged by the 
hand of the Great Artificer of nature, should 
transfix her gaze and fascinate her senses? 
What wonder that its sublimity should in- 
spire within her a new love forthe work she 
had already chosen for her own? As she 
gazed, fresh aspirations took possession of 
her soul. A look of fixed resolution settled 
about the delicate outlines of her mouth, 
and turning she exclaimed: 

‘‘Mamma dear, oh mamma, every art gal- 
lery and studio in this great city I have vis- 
ited over and over again, and now I do long 
for something new and more. To go 
abroad, to improve by foreign art and cul- 
ture is of course impossible for me now, but 
our grand Centennial Exposition I can, I 
must attend.” 

The mother, who had sat watching the 
sweet mobility of her child’s face, had noted 
every play -of its features, had seen the rose 
hue in her cheek deepen, and her eye bright- 
en; at last she noted also the resolve as it 
was taken, and witha mother’s quick intui- 
tion divined something of its import. 

“Yes, May darling, 1 imagined it was 
your passionate fondness for painting that 
was absorbing you so entirely; but tell me, 
dear, have your persistent efforts yet found 
the means of gratifying your desires?” 

“I don’t know mamma. I have a little 
project to communicate to you this evening, 
which, if you approve, will give us both, I 
am sure this coveted pleasure.” 

So saying the-young girl left her position 
without, and entering crossed to her moth- 
er’s rocking chair, and sinking upon alow 
ottaman at her feet, took within her own 
the hand of her, who, through all the ad- 
versities of their lives, had shielded to her 
utmost this last treasure of her heart. Look- 
ing up into the eyes bent lovingly upon her, 
May began: 

‘“T am not sure that you will sanction my 
proposal, mamma, for it involves something 
of sacrifice both for you and myself, but 
trust me, it shall be but temporary; the 
work I have undertaken shall succeed, I feel 
it, I may almost say I know it. Colonel 
Van Albro’s purchase of my painting of the 
glen, was but a promise of future success. 
Now mamma, listen; the ring you gave me 
last birthday, the ring which came down 
through so many generations to you and 
finally to me, I want to take to Colonel Van 
Albro as security for asum of money suf- 
ficient to defray the expenses of us both. I 
ask you to trust me for | am confident that 
I shall soon be able to redeem it.’”” 

Mrs. Elverton’s cheek blanched, for the 
ring was one of priceless value to her on ac- 
count of its sacred associations. 

‘*Mabel, you do not know what you ask,” 
came from her white lips. 

‘‘Mamma, do you object so seriously? 
Then do not give it a thought. Forgive me 
for giving you a moment’s pain.” 

‘Bring me the ring dear, and then leave 
me; to-morrow I will give you a reply.” 

May left the room to comply, and soon 
returning, laid upon her mother’s lap a small 
jewel-casket inlaid with pearls. Then, light- 
ing a small astral lamp and closing the shut- 
ters she approached her mother and, stoop- 
ing, upon lips and brow pressed her good 
night kiss. 

Left alone, Gertrude Elverton sank into 
a ‘ong deep reverie. All the years of the 
past with their portions of joy and sorrow 
were recalled by her. Swiftly back, did the 
wings of memory bear her to the happy, 
joyous day of childhood when she and Ros- 
coe Elverton, upon grassy lawnsand in qui- 
et, shady bowers, first learned, without 
knowing it, to love each other. 

Their parents owned adjoining country 
seats in the county of Berkshire, England. 
Between the families had existed for years 
the warmest friendship and regard, so that 
Roscoe Elverton and Gertie St. Clair were 
brought very frequently together. He 
brought her flowers from his mother’s choi- 
cest exotics, while she drove with him by 
the hour in her little pony phaeton, or row- 
ed with him upon the tiny lake at the foot 
of the lawn. Then not a cloud had darken- 
ed her horizon, not a ripple had disturbed 
the peaceful quiet of her life. They met 
with smiles, and when they parted in child- 
ish innocence he claimed the ‘‘good-bye 
kiss.” Finally the little maiden began to 
question the propriety of the last expression 
of his fondness, and so one day, as he was 
about to kiss her on leaving, she raised her 
little hand, and holding him gently from her 
said 

“No Roscoe, we will be just as good 
friends, but you must not kiss me any more, 
I don’t think it is quite right.” 

‘‘Mustn’t kiss you any more. You don’t 
think it is quite right, Gertie? why, I kiss 
my mother and Nellie every day.” 

“Yes, but Nellie is your sister, and I am 
not.” 

“No, but I think just as much of you as 
if you were. May I kiss you, Gertie?” 

*“No, Roscoe.” 





‘Then good-bye.” 

And, turning the impetuous youth leaped 
upon his impatient Selim and dashed down 
the avenue out of sight. Gertrude remain- 
ed standing where he left her, until the 
sound of his horse’s hoofs could no longer 
be heard, and then entered the house. Emo- 
tious hitherto unknown to her disturbed and 
agitated her mind. She knew she had of- 
fended her friend, but she was resolved to 
be firm. She was entering upon a new era 
of her life. ‘It surely was not right for 
him to kiss her now,” she thought. 

When next they met, she strove to appear 
as usual, but he was reticent and reserved. 
After this, their meetings were less frequent 
and more formal. In a few months he was 
to leave home for college. The day before 
he left, he rode over to the Hall] to bid the 
family good-bye. Gertie was not in, but he 
was told that he would find her in the 
grounds. He knew just where to look for 
her, and, springing down the steps, walked 
hastily to a remote portion of the park, and 
there, in her favorite arbor and his, sitting 
in the great rustic chair in which they had 
so often sat together he found her. Her 
book and faithful mastiff lay at her feet. 
She had been weeping, as he knew when, 
catching the sound of his step, she looked 
up. As he entered she arose and extended 
her hand, then pointing to another seat was 
about resuming her own, when he exclaimed: 

“No, Gertie, let me sit here with you 
once more.” 

She could not refuse him, so she moved 
aside to give him room. 

They spoke of the day and talked of his 
coming absence; then followed a moment 
of silence, broken by Roscve. 

“Gertie,” he said, ‘‘how natural and good 
it seems to sit here again with you. When 
you and the family were in the mountains 
last summer, I used to come here. This 
place and chair were sacred to me, because 
associated with you. Ponto and I used to 
roam about the ground in your absence as 
much as we liked, didn’t we, Ponto?” 

With this the youth leaned over and 
gently patted the noble animal’s head. Pon- 
to opened his eyes a moment, looked his as- 
sent, and then returned to his own reflec- 
tions, while Roscoe continued: 

‘‘You don’t know how dear you are to 
me, Gertie; we have not been quite the 
friends of late that we used to be; but let’s 
forget the unpleasantness of the past and be 
our own true selves again. Shall you miss 
me, Gertie, while I am away?” 

Gertie lifted her beautiful blue eyes, heavy 
with tears, to his, and replied, ‘I have 
missed you oh, so much these past months, 
and I shall miss you in the time to come; 
but I shall pray for you, Roscoe, and you 
must come home to your mother and friends 
a great and good man. But, Roscoe, see; 
it’s getting almost dusk. I must go back 
to the house.” 

As they approached the steps, he took 
her hand in his, and with suppressed emo- 
tion asked, ‘‘“May I kiss you good-bye, 
Gertie?” 

‘‘No, Roscoe, you must not ask me that.” 

With another clasp of her hand and 
another look into the depths of her blue 
eyes, he was gone. At first the days passed 
slowly and drearily by. Gertrude seemed 
languid and listless. At length she roused 
herself, however, and entered upon her 
studies, her music and painting, with even 
more than her wonted zest. 

Weeks passed into months, and months 
rapidly merged themselves into years. In 
the meantime, Gertrude had made her debut 
in London society. An acknowledged belle, 
fortunes and titles were laid at her feet; 
but with gentle firmness all were rejected. 
She was too thoroughly a woman to give 
her hand where her heart had not already 
conferred its honors; and that, she knew 
full well was held captive within the walls 
of Oxford University. She never asked 
herself if Roscoe Elverton would ever claim 
it for his own; she did not dare. But she 
knew that it was his, and whether he ever 
sought it or not, she could never accept the 
proffer of another. 

So the season in London passed, and the 
following summer months found the St. 
Clairs with a small party of friends, among 
whom were Roscoe Elverton’s family, jour- 
neying in beautiful Switzerland. They were 
in the Alps when the announcement came 
that Roscoe Elverton had graduated with 
great honors. Then came the message 
penned in his own hand, that within a 
month he would make one of their party. 

With what a thrill of joy did Gertrude 
receive the intelligence. And this night, as 
this pale, dignified woman sat with hands 
clasped over the jewel casket upon her lap, 
with the recollection of that day and hour, 
a similar emotion thrilled her through and 
through. 

He came a week earlier than he was ex- 
pected, and found them upon the western 
borders of Lake Geneva. The first of the 
party whom he met was Gertrude, sitting 
alone upon a slight elevation overlooking 
the clear, bright blue waters of the lake. 
She was sketching as he approached, a 
portion of the lake with adjacent scenery 
rising to the north and east—vine-covered 
hills, all dotted over with cottages and graz- 
ing herds. The first intimation she had of 
his presence was the utterance of her name 





pronounced in the deep bass tones of a 
man’s voice, which yet were strangely like 
those of the youth from whom she parted 
nearly four years before. 

Her pencil fell from her grasp and look- 
ing hastily up she exclaimed. ‘‘Roscoe!” 
Then with one long pressure of the hand, 
he sat down beside her, and for an hour, 
both were apparently oblivious of all else, 
except each other. At last Gertrude asked, 
‘‘Have you seen your mother and Nellie, 
Roscoe?” 

‘Not yet?” he answered. 

-‘Then let us seek them at once,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Excuse me for permitting you 
to tarry here so long ” 

“There is no apology necessary. You 
forget that I have seen them both quite re- 
cently, and it is nearly four years since last 
we bade each other adieu,” he returned. 

After this, they very often found them- 
selves separated from the rest of the party. 
One bright sunny morning, as they sat 
together on the grassy plat where first he 
found her, with the crescent-shaped expanse 
of waters stretching out before them, while 
not far distant to the westward ‘rose the 
beautiful city, whose name the waters bore, 
he told her of his love; of the love which 
found its being long years before he ever 
understood or dreamed of its import; of 
the love which, through all his college life, 
had never for a moment lost its talismanic 
hold upon him. 

‘‘Now, Gertrude,” and the strong man’s 
voice trembled, ‘‘tell me, Gertrude, that the 
great love I have cherished for you so long 
finds an echoing chord within your own 
heart.” 

As the last impassioned words fell from 


his lips, he took the hand he would fain. 


call his, in both hisown. Gertrude made 
no remonstrance, and as his voice died 
away while he paused for a reply, she could 
only raise her eyes, humid with the glory 
of unshed tears of bliss, to his. A great 
joy was surging through her being; she 
could find no utterance. But it was enough. 
He read her answer. 

“Thank God,” was wafted heavenward 
from the innermost recesses of Roscoe Elver- 
on’s heart. 

“Gertrude, henceforth thou art mine and 
I am thine. Surely, darling, I may kiss 
thee now.” And upon lips and cheek and 
brow were pressed the kisses she would not 
once permit. 

Just one year from that day he led her to 
the altar where were plighted the marriage 
vows, and later, when in the sanctity of 
her own room, the mother pressed her child 
to her bosom and invoked God’s choicest 
blessings upon her, she placed upon her 
finger arich circlet of gold with one large 
setting of diamond. 

“It was placed upon my own hand, as 
you know, Gertrude, by my mother, on 
my wedding day, which was also, like 
yours, my twentieth birthday.” 

A year Roscoe Elverton and his bride 
spent in traveling on the continent, after 
which they embarked for America. Chi- 
cago.was then a very rapidly growing city, 
and thither, after a brief sojourn in New 
York, they repaired. 

He was young, strong and energetic, with 
large resources at his command, so that 
soon he became there a heavy property 
owner. Palatial dwellings and imposing 
business structures were reared by him. 
A philanthropist in the broadest sense, he 
was ever ready to extend a helping hand 
to the needy, or to use his influence in pro- 
moting the success of the worthy, so that 
Roscoe Elverton was regarded by rich and 
poor as a public-spirited, generous man, as 
well as one of Chicago’s most prosperous 
citizens. 

Here also were born to them their two 
beautiful children, Herbert and Mabel. 
Contrary to the general law of nature, the 
strong characteristics of the father had been 
transmitted to the son, while those of the 
mother were given to their daughter. 

Years elapsed, Never wasa mother more 
watchful and prayerful. Never did a moth- 
er await more anxiously the unfolding of 
her offspring’s real character than did Ger- 
trude Elverton. Her husband’s, was a broad, 
generous, manly nature; never for a moment 
had her love for him waned; but rather, had 
his grand nobility of spirit, with the passing 
of each year, welded more closely the bond 
of union between them. Never for a mo- 
ment had she regretted the consummation of 
her marriage with him until was revealed to 
her what that marriage had entailed upon 
her son. 

Roscoe Elverton was the victim of an 
hereditary tendency to insanity. He had 
not a doubt of his wife’s faithfulness to him; 
no, not the shadow of a doubt, when in the 
full possession of his reason. And yet there 
were times when he agonized in the tortur- 
ing fear that she was not. Atsuch times 
he would occasionally upbraid her, but more 
often he would plead with her for a contin- 
uance of her love. His wife, physician, 
and friends, as also himself, recognized it 
as a mania inherited from his father, and 
sought in every possible way to overcome it, 
with partial success. Still, like a dread 
Nemesis, it cast its baleful shadow over his 
whole life. 

But the most bitter portion of all, was the 
terrible revelation that the heritage of his 








life, had entailed upon their Herbert, whose 
life had seemed to them so full of promise. 
It was the same disastrous malady, and in a 
more aggravated form. But just as he was 
upon the verge of manhood, Death claimed 
him for his own. Foreseeing the untold 
suffering in store for him, were his life to be 
spared, it was with a comparative degree of 
reconciliation that his parents gave him up. 

Then followed a succession of reverses 
and trials, for soon news of the heavy in. 
cumbrance upon her father's estate, reached 
Gertrude. Just as her husband was arrang- 
ing to go to his relief, the terrible conflagra- 
tion, which, with one devastating Sweep, 
brought to nought the riches, homes and 
comfort of thousands, swept the Elvertons’ 
fortune from them. Their present home 
was all that remained. 

Six months later, from injuries received 
in the time of the great fire, Roscoe Elver- 
ton died. Oh! how drear and blank Ger- 
trude’s life had become! How dark, how 
low the clouds above her hung! Would a 
ray of hope ever again penetrate that lead- 
en sky? But for her child’s sake, her Ma- 
bel, she must and did rally. Their home 
they would endeavor to save. And this 
could be done, for the present at least, for 
Mrs. Elverton would instruct a few pupils 
in painting, French and music, the proceeds 
of which, together with a small annuity 
from her mother-in-law’s estate, would sup- 
port them simply, but comfortably. 

From that time to the commencement of 
this story, their lives had moved on quite un- 
eventfully. May had inherited all of her 
mother’s fondness for painting, and had de- 
termined to make it her life-work. To this 
end she had made use of every available 
means of cultivation. For weeks she had 
been seeking to devise some plan by which 
she might revel among the art exhibits of 
the Centennial. At last, with characteristic 
eagerness, she had conceived the project of 
borrowing the money of Colonel Van Albro 
and depositing with him her last birthday’s 
gift, the same rich diamond ring which had 
already come down through several genera- 
tions when presented to her mother upon 
her wedding day. 

Mrs. Elverton still sat with hands clasped 
over the jewel casket upon her lap. At 
length she lifted the lid and drew from be- 
tween its velvet cushions the circlet of gold. 
Turning it towards the light, she watched 
it sparkle and glisten for a moment, and 
then pressed it to her lips. 

‘Mabel, my child, you asked a great deal 
of me this evening,” she softly whispered to 
herself, ‘‘but it shall be as you wished.” 

Colonel Van Albro had been a kind and 
faithful friend to them. Mrs. Elverton 
knew that the ring would be as secure in 
his possession, as in their own; but that it 
should ever be held as security for money 
was very humiliating to her. 

At anearly hour the next morning, Ma- 
bel’s voice rang out upon the fresh June air, 
vieing with the birds’ in its clearness and 
freshness of tone. When her mother joined 
her on the veranda, looking a trifle paler 
than usual, Mabel quickly approached her 
and twining her arms around her waist, ex- 
claimed ‘‘How pale and wan you are look- 
ing, mamma, dear; I hope you have not 
given an anxious thought to my proposal of 
last evening. I would much rather aban- 
don it, and try to devise some other way of 
going.” 

“No, May, don’t tax your ingenuity fur- 
ther. It shall be as you wished. I am sure 
the ring will be quite safe in Colonel Van 
Albro’s possession,” Mrs. Elverton replied 
smiling. 

“Thank you, mamma.” 

Early in the day, with the ring securely 
wrapped and in her portemonnaie, Mabel as- 
cended the broad steps leading to Colonel 
Van Albro’s elegant home. She was met by 
a colored servant in livery, and being a well- 
known favorite of the Colonel’s, was shown 
at once to the library where he was en- 
gaged in writing. 

‘*Miss Elverton,” said the servant. 

‘‘Ah, good morning, May,” and he imme- 
diately arose and placed her a chair. 

May returned his salutation, and then be- 
gan, ‘‘Colonel Van Albro, you did me a great- 
er kindness than you thought when you of- 
fered to purchase my painting of the glen a 
few weeks since, and now, in my extremity, 
I have come to you to ask if I may trespass 
upon your kindness still further.” 

“Certainly, my child, any thing that I 
can do for you, I shall be most happy in 
doing. What is it?” 

“Thank you,” Mabel returned; ‘“‘you 
have always been a kind friend to us.” 
Taking from her portemonnaie the rich old 
family souvenir she laid it upon the table 
before him. “It is this,” she continued; 
“for weeks and months I have been trying 
to devise some means of attending the Cen- 
tennial; at last with my mother’s consent 
I have come to you with this ring. Will 
you lend me a hundred dollars, Colonel 
Van Albro, and hold this ring until the debt 
is paid?” 

“Yes and no,” laughed the old gentle- 
man. ‘I am very willing to loan you the 
money, May, but I have no wish whatever 
to retain the ring. Take that home with 
you.” 

‘No, Colonel Van Albro. I cannot con- 
sent to receive the money, unless you allow 
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me to feel that you are made secure with 
the ring.” 

“Why, child, the ring is worth many 
times that amount.” 

“‘] shall feel that it is quite safe in your 

ion,” Mabel replied. 

‘Well, well, have it as you wish.” There 
was a mysterious twinkle in the Colonel’s 
eyes as he counted out the bills and handed 
the money to her. 

A week later, Mrs. ’Elverton and Mabel 
were slowly making a tour of Memorial 
Hall. Mabel’s delight was unequaled, as 
with an exquisite appreciation of the grand 
and beautiful in art as in nature, she passed 
from one piece to another of the master 
painters. The works of Landseer, Fildes, 
and Faed were one after another studied by 
her, as were also many others of great, if 
not often of equal merit. Suddenly she 
paused asif transfixed. ‘‘Mamma, mamma, 
do you recognize this painting?” 

Mrs. Elverton turned, and then, with an 
astonishment almost equaling May’s, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, May, that is your scene 
of the glen.” 

“Yes, it certainly is. This must have 
been,a scheme of Colonel Van Albro’s.”’ 

‘My dear May, how do you do?” 

Turning from the painting, May recog- 
nized the kind benevolent face of Mrs. Col- 
onel Van Albro. By her side was a gentle- 
man whom she knew at once must be her 
son Cecil. The lady and her son had been 
in Europe two years, during which time 
both he and Mabel had changed, but they 
recognized each other at once and exchanged 
greetings; he thinking, the mean while, 
‘‘What a lovely creature she is, with that 
complexion of pearly clearness, those deep 
blue eyes, and that wealth of golden hair.” 

And she, as she hastily noted the tall, 
manly form before her, the rather dark com- 
plexion, and the open and remarkably in- 
telligent countenance, thought him the 
handsomest man she had ever seen. 

He and his mother were standing very 
close to them when Mabel’s low excla- 
mation reached his ear. Feigning igno- 
rance of its origin however, he turned 
and examined the painting a moment, and 
then asked for her opinion of its merit. 

Mabel hesitated a moment, while the rich 
color came and went under her transparent 
skin, and replied: ‘‘I would prefer to hear 
your criticism, Mr. Van Albro, since during 
your travels you have doubtless become 
quite a connoisseur in art.” 

Cecil Van Albro bowed in acknowledge- 
ment of the compliment, then indicated 
some slight change which, if made, he 
thought would improve the general effect. 
“But,” said he, “I consider it a very fine 
piece and one which denotes great genius 
in the artist.” Then they passed on, and 
were soon lost to each other in the maze of 
faces which thronged the long hall. But 
ever and anon there came flitting before his 
vision a picture, animate and real, more 
beautiful, it seemed to him, than he had 
ever before beheld. 

x * x x * 

Again Mrs. Elverton and her daughter 
were ensconced in their quiet home, which 
though simple, denoted in all of its appoint- 
ments exquisite taste and elegance. The 
old routine of duties had been resumed, but 
its monotony and sameness, which at times 
had seemed irksome, had become strangely 
enlivened and diversified by the frequent 
visits of Cecil Van Albro. 

Soon after their return, Colonel Van Al- 
bro called and informed his favorite, that, 
immediately after his purchase of her paint- 
ing, ue had sent it on to the Centennial; 
that, according to his expectation, it had 
been sold for three hundred dollars more 
than he offered her. ‘And now, May,” 
said he, ‘‘here is your ring and the three 
hundred dollars; you will allow me to make 
you a present of my loan.” But, May, 
with true business precision, thanked her 
friend for his kindness, affirming that she 
could not allow him to so increase her then 
great indebtedness to him. 

Cecil Van Albro had sought and obtained 
the consent of Mrs. Elverton to win her 
daughter’s hand. And that daughter had 
become his promised bride. He insisted 
upon an immediate announcement of their 
engagement, and urged the appointment of 
an early wedding day. 

A few weeks later he proudly led her 
through the elegant apartments of their fu- 
ture home. Nothing in its adornment 
which wealth could purchase or love devise 
had been omitted, for love and wealth had 
combined to make this an Eden worthy of 
the beautiful princess who! was destined 
henceforth to wield here as in the heart she 
had so guilelessly captured, the sceptre of 
love. 

Here we leave them, with love’s invisible 
tapestry enfolding them about, standing in 
the midst of rare exotics, whose odors min- 
gled and commingled in a delightful blend- 
ing of perfume, while richly plumed song- 
Sters warbled forth their notes of welcome. 
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THE PAINLESS DEATH. 


Professor Tyndal! in a recent holiday lec- 
ture at the Royal Institution, speaks thus of 
the painless death by electricity: 

“Franklin was twice struck senseless by 
the shock. He afterwards sent the dis- 
charge of two large jars through six robust 





men; they fell to the ground and got up 
again, without knowing what had hap. 
pened; they neither heard or felt the charge. 
Priestly, who made many valuable contri- 
butions to electricity, received the discharge 
of two jars, but did not find it painful. 
This experience agrees with mine. In the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, and in the 
presence of an audience, I once received 
the discharge of a battery of fifteen Leyden 
jars. Unlike Franklin’s six men, I did not 
fall, but like them I felt nothing. I was 
simply extinguished for a sensible interval. 
This may be regarded as an experimental 
proof that people killed by lightning suffer 
no pain. 

“The measured velocity of electricity is 
many thousand times greater than the meas- 
ured velocity of sensation in the nerves. 
Hence, the electrical concussion reaches the 
centre of life without any possible announce- 
ment by the eye or ear or sense of feeling. 
There is abundant evidence that death by a 
rifle-ball traversing the brain, is for the 
same reason entirely without consciousness 
or pain. Buta rifle-ball is a tortoise com- 
pared with the electrical flash. 

“The ruhmkoff coil places artificial 
lightning in our hands. If society must 
kill its members, let this instantaneous 
doom be substituted for the slow torture 
and brute violence of the gallows.”’ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE ABOVE PARTY. 





Epitors JouRNAL:—Believing as I do, 
that women who favor Woman Suffrage 
are not all Republicans I think women have 
a difference of opinion on political ques- 
tions, and I for one, if I had been allowed 
to vote this fall, should have cast my vote 
for Tilden and Hendricks. I do not think 
our hope of early success is with either 
party, but with those of each party who 
approve of women being allowed the right 
of the ballot-box. I know of many men 
who could be influenced to vote for it if the 
question was not made a party question. 
And again, all women do not believe in 
Prohibition. Many think that the cause of 
Temperance could be better aided in other 
ways. 

Iam a constant reader of the JouRNAL, 
but think it poor policy, and one that is 
daily losing us supporters, to make it so 
thoroughly Republican and Prohibitionist. 
Respect and allowance for the opinions of 
others would bring more workers ; but, judg- 
ing from the tone of your paper, a man or 
woman must be Republican and Prohibi- 
tion, or else he or she is to be counted o ut 
from the ranks. A FRIEND. 


PONDS GATRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


Tho People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


fF 

“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces oueee, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

HIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc. Chapped 
Hands, Face, and ind all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 

mplexion. 

To FARMERS— Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, ne Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Lag and ot — 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Bu adle Chafings, — Btiffness, 
Bcratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 

Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. -_ : Ay tried once, and you 
will never be without i p 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it progest . Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 


in pamphlet form, sent free on a plication to 
POND’sS PEX TRACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York, — 








Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 


ment. 

postal attention given to disea. ‘omen 
Children. “ cated fmat 
§@ Preserve this notice. 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guaran 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed Coe thicd 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a da A aS or ap ap a Mr due. Send for 

ulars. erences in every State in th 

who will confirm the above facts. oe, 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

4wi or 72 Cedar st., New York. 
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Standard Base Burner 
—AND— 


The Magee Standard Furnace, 
Have each received the highest premium for superior- 
ity of design, finish and construction, and the only 
medal awarded to goods of their class at the 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

As the manufacturers of the entire United States 
were in competition, this is a notable and flattering 
testimonial to the eminent poereey of the Magee 
Goods over all others, and fully endorses our claims 
for them. 

Be sure and examine their peculiar merits before 
purchasing. Illustrated and descriptive circulars 
sent free. 

Manufactured and for sale by the 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
A. N. PARLIN. Treas., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, 
and 19 & 21 Friend Streets, 
BOSTON, 

and by our Agents thronghout the United States and 
Canada. 

Beware of imitations, of which there are many. 
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REMOV AL, 


——of the— 


Dress Reform. 
Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G3" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 











FINE TOILET SOAPS. 





The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 

flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 

ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON’S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same ée 8. 

Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., dress :— 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 

6m30 
WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 

North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phit. 

The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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~ ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
_4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and _ morals. 
Address, CHARLES C, BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 
Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, ? 
Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. _ 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been eo for a number of years. Ast persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties Convuns of obtaining a good head of hair are 

uested to a 

dness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective c reulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


reet Boston. 
339 Tremont St = 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of 4-— Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Ep epsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2to5o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars a month. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyl4 ° Medical Director. 





and Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most cogeeres meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Doee, 





GENTS! Greatest Orrer of the season. 

$10 Chromos given away with Home Guest, in- 
cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 feet 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Mounted out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. lyé 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


TS same quantity and quality contained in ome 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 2% cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 


23 School St., Bosten. 
wi. 





Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING Rooms, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. 








SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street” Boston. 

- = Gpectatty, Diseases of Women, 

. COLB Y combines tent with "e8- 

sional skill and long pnd = in ie we 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 104 m. to Pp. m., Wednesdays 

and Saturdays excepted. tf7 





DECALCOMANI 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book 
3 PP, giving fall instructions in this sew 
beautiful art, sent for 10 ota, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cts, They are Heads, 
Birds, Insects, wers, Autumn Leaves, Comic 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imi the 
ting, Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60for 60 ets. Agents wan 
Address J, L. PATTEM & OO., 163 William Street, Mew York.) 


JT.W. BuUuAackH c& co. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views 
Portraits of Eminent Public Meu, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAINYINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $2 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 
tf31 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Caroa- 
eo and all points in ILLIno1s, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILitNo1s, Iowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NonTHERN Wisconsin and Min- 
NESOTA, and for Mapison, St. Pavut, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du.urTs and all points in the Great Northwest. Ite 


Winona and 8t. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Da 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, anaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Ite 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Ie the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 

are run on all through trains of this road. 
This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 


Chi and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Ley & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 spentner: Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. Stew 


. NETT, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chieago 
Eastera.| 





Marvin Hvetrrr, 
Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 
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I did carry her fourteen yards of cloth—a 
foolish blunder; for what New York dress- 
maker could resist the temptation to put it 
all in—all into a basque and overskirt, none 
of it for trimming either, that being a sim- 
ple braid. 

I must confess to a weakness in the way 
of new dresses; they come to me, like birth 
days, once a year, and affect me, like an 
abundance of oxygen, with great exhilera- 
tion of spirits, which carry me quite beyond 
the natural plane of my orbit. In that con- 
dition I walked across Madison Square, 
down Twenty Third Street toward Third 
Avene) as unconscious of less favored mor- 
tals as I should’ have been ina mesmeric 
trance. 

‘‘Ready in a few moments,” announced 
the attendant, after consulting her mistress. 
In exactly sixty-five minutes, Madame en- 
tered, bringing a grey camels-hair—at least, 
that was what I asked for, and the clerk as- 
sured me it was genuine and ‘‘a very nice 
article.” 

“Step to the glass,” said Madame. ‘‘It 
fits beantifully; the overskirt is pertectly 
lovely; such a graceful slope in the back, 
and the sleeves—don’t you like that cuff, 
falling so daintily over the hand?” 

‘‘How very warm it seems!” I said, ‘‘I 
fear it will be rather burdensome for the 
Centennial.” 

“Oh, no! Just the thing. It makes up 
lovely ; it’s a beautiful traveling suit. Where 
did you find such a perfect match in braid?” 

‘‘At Altman’s,” I said mechanically, turn- 
ing and twisting to seethe back of my over- 
skirt, which seemed so long as to be lying 
on the floor. ‘‘But this overskirt is too 
long.” 

“Oh, no! It’s in just the latest style.” 

“Yes, but I don’t like it to hang down in 
this heavy way. Loop it up now in the 
back.” 

‘No, that would spoil the effect. When 
you get on your bustle, twill be just right. 
I’m sure you couldn’t have anything more 
stylish.” 

“T don’t wear a bustle, and care more for 
comfort than style,” I said. 

“Oh, you must have a bustle. All the 
ladies wears ’em. It gives you a charming 
figure.” 

“It’s too long,” I said. ‘‘Why, it almost 
reaches the floor, even in front.” 

‘‘All the Paris fashions comes in that way 
now. We don’t cut any more short ones.” 

‘But how heavy it is! It drags down so 
in the back. It’s too full.” 

“Yes, but the bustle will keep that out. 
You can buy quite good ones for a dollar, on 
Sixth Avenue.” 

‘*Please send what is left,” I said in de- 
spair, preparing to leave. 

“It took it all, madam. 
narrow, you see.” 

‘Took it all!” I exclaimed. Then, recol- 
lecting the folly of trying to reason upon 
what is beyond redress, I collected my scat- 

tered apparel and departed. 

Unfortunately, little things trouble me, 
and so, when I had waited until eight o’clock 
P. M., and no dress,—it had been promised at 
twelve, and I was to start the next morning, 
June 27, for the Centennial—I began to be 
decidedly wretched, partly from fear lest 
my overskirt had been left at the wrong 
house, and consequently I might not get it, 
and partly from the feeling that I couldn’t 
wear it if I should. 

I had braved the sun-scorched pavements 
for many blocks, on Sixth Avenue, looking 
for a small bustle. But one might as well 
expect to find a full grown Bactrian camel 
with but one hump on his back. 

“They make ’em all large,” was stereotyp- 
ed on the lips of every girl that stood behind 
the counter, with her frizzes and her red 
ribbons bordered with imitation valencien- 
nes, and her wandering eyes and vacant face, 
while her own fashionable outlines verified 
the truthfulness of her statement. So I was 
the owner of a big bustle. But, inasmuch 
as my yearly dress had not been made with 
a train, not a skirt had I that my bustle did 
not lift up, like a donkey’s feet when he’s de- 
termined not to go. So I spent another 
sweltering hour in bringing down certain 
portions of my last year’s silk to becoming 
dimensions, 

At nine o'clock precisely, a rap at my 
door—I was occupying a room with rather 
narrow limits, in an up town hotel—a tap at 
my door, and an instantaneous conscious- 
ness assured me that in one direction my 
anxiety was at an end. I immediately 
placed the package on my bed, the landing 
nearest at hand, locked and bolted the door, 
turned up the gas, which the millers evi- 
dently regarded as a signal for the dancing 
to commence, turned the screws to my mir- 
ror, that by an extra inclination to the wall 
it might better reveal the entire effect of my 
new outfit, and having removed every thing 
from that line of vision, proceeded to the 
decoration of the physical ego, or as Hamil- 
ton would more truthfully put it, the non ego. 

“It is stylish—Madame knows better than 
I, after all. Boston is behind the times, this 
is New York style. Let me just try the 
newly trimmed hat.” These words were 
uttered just above a whisper. 

The territory between my trunk and a 
small light table opposite its opening, was 
very narrow. Upon the latter I had just 
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placed a pitcher ot ice water; which, in my 
excited state, I was making frequent use of. 
Said hat was in said trunk. In lifting the 
lid, the stiff, lower extremity of the bustle 
proved of sufficient force to upset table, 
pitcher and all. 

‘What are you doing?” cried my niece, 
amiss of seventeen, who had nicely laid 
herself away in bed at dusk, and had been 
oblivious to every thing since. 

‘I’m not doing anything; it’s my bustle.’ 

“I wish that bustle were in the Dead Sea,” 
she exclaimed, in a tone very unbecoming a 
school girl of seventeen. 

By this time she had so rubbed open her 
sleepy eyes as to observe her decorous rela- 
tive in fuil costume. 

‘Why, is it time to start for the Centen- 
nial?” she exclaimed. alarmed lest she had 
over-slept and should be left behind. 

“Oh no, child!” said I, gathering up my 
broken pitcher, and sopping the wet carpet 
with the already dripping towel. ‘‘See, 
isn’t this dress stylish? Oh dear! I’m so 
tired. It seems heavy. ‘Twill be rather 
warm, I’m afraid,” I said, glancing at her 
linen duster hanging on the back of a chair. 

At length, overcome with the worry and 
the heat, half hysterically I threw myself 
on the bed. 

“Oh, what torture! I might as well sleep 
onthe wheel of a Kuifin mowing machine,” 
I exclaimed. 

‘“Bustles are not intended for beds,” 
scornfully echoed my niece. 

Of course not. How stupid not to have 
thought of that! Being in close proximity to 
a small rocking chair, I resolved on imme- 
diate relief, when, tomy utter dismay, in no 
possible way could I arrange my stylish out- 
fit so as to sit comfortably between the arms 
of the chair. 

By this time my niece was again half 
asleep—unsympathizing child! 

‘Alice, Alice!” I cried, ‘‘if you don’t get 
up and help me, I’m sureI can’t go to the 
Centennial to-morrow.” 

‘‘Can’t go to the Centennial,” were the 
only words that caught her ears, but they 
touched her up like a galvanic battery. 
Svringing towards me, much as a perch 
springs into the water, ‘‘What can I do for 
you?” she exclaims. ‘How beautifully 
your dress fits! I hadn’t noticed it before. 
And that overskirt, how very stylish! Why, 
it looks exactly like the New York ladies.” 
Alice had just arrived from the country. 

“Oh, but it’s so warm and heavy,” I said 
despairingly. ‘ 

‘‘But auntie, you know we are liable to 
such sudden changes, it wouldn’t be safe for 
you to wear a thin linen dress. The even- 
ings will be cool, and, no doubt, a great 
draft in many of the buildings.” 

“But Alice, this bustle! I can’t endure it.” 

“You'll get used to that. We start at five, 
I believe.” 

A dim consciousness flitted through my 
mind that Alice was sounding me with this 
last suggestion, in the hope that I might 
pledge myself to be true to my first arrange- 
ment. Too inert to resist, I feebly drawled 
out, ‘‘yes.”’ 

What a night that was! One brief hour 
of sleep, and the faint morning revealed the 
appointed day for the Centennial. Alice 
was already up. Alice was really a comfort, 
that morning. She packed our traveling 
bags, arranged my overskirt, fastened my 
tie-backs, complimented my stylish dress, 
poured water for me, and altogether con- 
ducted herself as a Mt. Holyoke student 
should. 

All the way from the Pennsylvania De- 
pot to the Centennial grounds, my reiter- 
ated fault findings were coupled with the 
soothing assurance that my dete noir would 
be less troublesome when we had left the 
crowded car 

Finally the decorated turrets are in sight. 
Alice is in eestasies. Soon we have reached 
the Main Building— I, drawing around my 
heavy weight, like a turtle with a dormouse 
on its back. Alice, light and gay as a hum- 
ming bird. 

‘‘See those Chinese. How comfortable 
in their cool linen, without protuberances! 
If only I hadn't worn this awful bustle!” 

“Take it off,” said Alice. 

“Do tell me where to put it,” I replied 
indignantly. ‘Besides, this overskirt would 
trail behind me like a Roman toga fastened 
to my ‘heels.”’ 

After a cup of chocolate at the South side 
restaurant, we concluded to find the Massa- 
chusetts State Building, and rest, while 
making out our programme for ‘‘doing”’ the 
whole thing. 

“Oh, the Massachusetts Building is the 
finest of all,” said Alice, with a touch of 
patriotism by no means unusual among the 
daughters of the Bay State. ‘‘This lounge 
is luxurious,” she continued, as we entered 
the tastefully arranged parlor, ‘“‘Do lie down 
here and rest; you look so tired”! 

Forgetful of everything but the alluring 
idea of rest, I threw myself upon the in- 
viting couch. ‘‘Oh! oh! oh, dear! What 
shall I do, Alice? I really believe this bus- 
tle has been invented by a modern inquisi 


tion.” 
“Let me move it one side a little. 


that must be comfortable.” 

“You'd think it anything but comfort- 
able, if you felt it pulling at your left side 
as I do at mine.” 

After a little further adjustment, ‘‘It is 


There, 








right now,” I)said, sinking restfullyinto the 
softly embracing lounge. To my everlast- 
ing disgrace be it said, that instantaneously, 
as by an electric shock, those impudent 
steels sprang up higher than my head. 
There they were, perched in the air, as om- 
inous as Poe’s raven. Raising myself, I 
turned, and hitched, and twisted, and pulled, 
and tumbled, but allto no purpose. ‘There 
is neither comfort nor ease for me any- 
where,” I half sobbed. ‘‘Do give me that 
fan!” 

* While dexterously using said article, my 
eye chanced to fall upon two gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the room, who were 
looking at me with countenances brimming 
over with laughter. At the same instant, 
Alice seemed suddenly impressed with some- 
thing ludicrous, and burst into an uncon- 
trollable giggle. i 

“Alice,” | said, ‘‘this is no place for such 
uncalled for amusement.” I often feel com- 
pelled to reprove Alice for her want of dig- 
nity. 

‘‘Let us réturn to the Main Building, and 
‘do’ one side of it, to-day, at least,” said I, 
glad to get out of doors again. 

“Is this Mrs, W——?” said a stout, dark 
eyed gentleman, as we stood under the cen- 
tral dome, listening to the four o’clock mu- 
sic. Looking up, I saw an old acquaint- 
ance, whom I had not met before for years. 
For a time I forgot my woes in the pleasant 
conversation that ensued. 

‘You look tired; let me find you a seat,” 
said the dark-eyed gentleman. On one of 
those narrow, hard settees, there seemed 
just space enough left for two. Alice vol- 
unteered to stand, and it brought back to me 
my peculiar relations to every position, ex- 
cept a perpendicular one in open space, I 
began to twitch at the bustle, but in vain. 
I sank upon the seat, trying to make room 
for my companion, but, instead, the place 
was occupied with a stiff heap of cotton, 
silk, and woolen goods. Nor was this all. 
Some of the springs had started from their 
enclosures, and were piercing me quite lus- 
tily; and in addition to this discomfort, I 
saw that one had almost extricated itself, 
and was peeping out from underneath my 
grey camel’s hair. 

Suddenly conversation stopped, for, ab- 
sorbed in my tantalizing exterior, when my 
friend inquired if I had visited Memorial 
Hall, [simply said, ‘‘No!” Toseveral other 
inquiries and remarks, I gave similar mono- 
syllabic answers. Soon he was lost in the 
crowd. 

“Let us go to our rooms immediately,” 
said I, 

Just as we reached the broad opening on 
our way out, Alice whispered to me, ‘‘One 
of your springs is dragging along on the 
floor.” 

‘I don’t care if it is.” 

But I did care, and turning aside, with- 
drew the offender, and, much to the disgust 
of Alice, left it slightly concealed among 
the beautiful mosaics of Italy. 

‘‘Alice,” said I, as we were preparing for 
dinner, ‘‘this has been the most wretched 
day I ever knew. This bustle is a perfect 
torment to me.” 

‘‘Why then do you wear it?” she said, 
with the most provoking coolness. 

‘Alice, don’tinsultme. Am I not obliged 
to wear it with this mammoth overskirt?” 

‘I’m too tired to eat,” I remarked languid- 
ly, as I saw the roast beef on Alice’s plate 
rapidly disappearing. ‘‘How hot it is! 
What, ice cream on top of all the rest! 
Alice, you'll be sick to-morrow.” 

Suddenly my head whirled, stars danced 
before my eyes, glimmering lights appeared 
on the wall, and little imps filled the room. 

“Take this bustle from my back,” I ex- 
claimed as soon as we had reached our own 
apartments, ‘‘and never let me see it again.” 

Alice helped to remove my stylish cos- 
tume. But the day’s vexations and hard- 
ships had proved too much for my weak 
nerves. All night I raved; now a Tantalus 
tormented with thirst; again bound to Ix- 
ion’s wheel; and then Enceladus, pressed 
beneath huge Etna, fearmg to move, lest 
melted streams from the disgorging mount, 
should roll over Memorial Hall, and place 
it among the buried monuments of art. 

A refreshing shower toward morning, 
brought relief and then sleep. When I 
awoke I was alone. A note tucked under 
my pillow read thus: 

“DEAR AuNTIE:—The doctor says you 
must ae away from the Centennial grounds 
to-day. I shall not be gone long; a servant 
will come to look after you.” 

Alice soon returned, and to my surprise, 
informed me she had been to Philadelphia. 
I could not prevail on her to leave me again 
that day. ; 

The following morning I arose early, and, 
with nervous persistency, ordered -Alice to 
bring my dress and—bustle. 

‘You told me never to let you see that 
again,” she quietly replied. ‘I’ve bought 
you a pretty linen suit, which I hope you'll 
find more eomfortable than your camel’s 
hair. It’s not very full, you see, and will 
require nothing to keep it in place; it’s only 
medium length; don’t you like it?” 

‘But where’s the bustle”? I said half an- 
grily. 

“I’ve buried it, auntie. You told me 
never to let you see it again.”’ 

I’m not usually demonstrative, but Alice’s 
thoughtfulness, together with the delightful 
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sense of relief which I experienced, almost 
overcame me, and I fell sobbing on the neck 
of my benefactor. 

I will not stop to speak of the pleasant 
days I spent at the Centennial in my new 
costume, all the more grateful to me from 
previous suffering. 

1 have never been able to find out what 
Alice did with the bustle. She gives one 
answer to my questioning: ‘‘I buried it, that 
you might never see it again.” 

Susan WAYNE. 
ooo 


THANKSGIVING SERVICES. 


The daily papers of New York and Bos- 
ton, last Friday, contained numerous re- 
ports of political sermons by distinguished 
ministers. We looked through them all, 
and found only two, that called attention to 
the gross injustice which lies at the founda- 
tion of political society and corrupts it at 
its very core—the denial of equal political 
rights to women. Even those eminent lib- 
erals, Henry Ward Beecher and Dr. Chapin, 
while denouncing the intimidation of the 
negro, said nothing of the still greater wrong 
done to all women. One of the two brave, 
earnest men who did name this greatest of 
all political sins, did so only in a sentence, 
and, as it were, incidentally. Yet even this 
inadequate mention is so exceptional that 
it deserves recognition. 

In Boston, James Freeman Clarke said; 

“There were other great questions to be 
settled,—the questions of Civil-Service Re- 
form, the Currency, the Tariff, and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

In New York, the Rev. Dr. John A. M. 
Chapman preached at St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty Second Street, on the subject, ‘‘The 
Christian Republic: Its Grounds, Func- 
tions, and Claims.’’ The concluding por- 
tion of his sermon was admirably stated as 
follows: 

The second principle is that of human 
equality in all civil relations, in all the rights 
and immunities of citizenship. This is 
clearly announced in that immortal formula 
in the Declaration of Independence: *‘We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
mén are created equal, and are endowed 
with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” These rights are not conferred by 
the Government, but are natural and invio- 
lable. I know, when the National Legisla- 
ture of 1787 came to deliberate upon the 
adoption of a Constitution, they found an 
insuperable difficulty in incorporating the 
principles of the Declaration in that instru- 
ment, because of the existing institution of 
slavery, and to effect an agreement they had 
to recede from that high ground. The 
doors of the temple of liberty were thrown 
open by the Declaration of Independence, 
but the nation could not make its way into 
that temple. They were closed, and for 
eighty-five years we lived in the porch, until 
Abraham Lincoln, our second Washington, 
issued his immortal instrument of general 
emancipation, and once more they swung 
upon their an wy hinges, and the whole na- 
tion entered—the meanest slave beside the 
greatest aristocrat—equal, with the right of 
life, liberty, and the pursnit of happiness. 
To-day there is a glaring outrage upon this 
principle—the denial of the right of the elec- 
tive franchise to the female adults of our 
land. Women of our country have the 
same interests at stake that men have. They 
are as intelligent and as virtuous; as capa- 
ble of discharging this function as the men, 
subject to the same laws. Their property 
is equally taxed for the maintenance of the 
Government. Upon what principle, then, 
are they disqualified? In the name of liber- 
Wy, equity, justice, of all that is sacred and 

ear to humanity, give the women the right 
of the elective franchise. 
H. B. B. 
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Regarding the refusal by the Episcopal 
Congress recently held in Boston, to allow 
Mrs. Benchley to read a paper, because she 
was a woman, it is but necessary forthe wo- 
men of the church, or such as hold views 
like hers, to withhold their support, either 
in work or money, to make their power felt. 
Let it be understood that the men of the 
church must do the work and pay the bills, 
und the time will quickly come when Wo- 
man will be gladly welcomed on a plane of 
equality, instead of being coolly snubbed. 
Dr. Tyng says, ‘“‘that if the women of New 
York City would wear one button, instead 
of three button gloves, the amount realized 
would establish and support a mission.” 

Why call upon the women to deny them- 
selves luxuries? It is the men, who should 
do all these self-sacrificing and good deeds. 
They are the church, under the present reg- 
ime, and from them much will be required. 

Woman’s position being nominal, she can 
consistently refuse to help the church. Let 
her charity and work be outside and not 
within it. Not that she need absent herself 
from it, for it is well to go into the House 
of the Lord, and give praise and thanksgiv- 
ing unto Him, for the church, as founded by 
our Lord and Saviour, is not responsible for 
the selfishness, vanity and errors that man 
has introduced into it. It is only consistent, 
while we are thus incapacitated from taking 
an equal part in church affairs on account 
of sex, that we refuse to work or pay (only 
so far as indebtedness might be by occupy- 
inga pew) while this condition of things 
continues. 

Fall River, Mass. M. G. L. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 





How ro Write Letrers. A manual of 
correspondence showing the correct struc- 
ture, composition, punctuation, formali- 
ties, and uses of the various kinds of lete 
ters, notes aud cards, by J. Willis West- 
lake, A. M., professor of English litera- 
ture in the State Normal School, Millers. 
ville, Penn, 

This little book of 264 pages is replete 
with instruction on all points connected 
with correspondence of every kind, letters, 
notes, cards, orthography, punctuation, 
titles, abbreviations, etc. It is a valuable 
work, particularly for that large class of 
persons whose education has been limited, 
but who are inevitably called upon to write 
letters, and who need instruction in regard 
to matters of form. Price in cloth, $1.00, 
In extra gilt, $1.50. It is published by 
Sower, Potts & Co., Philadelphia. L. @ 
On Way SHovutp Tue Sprrir or Mortar 

Be Provup. This isa beautiful reprint 

of the famous old poem by William Knox, 

reeently published by Lee & Shepard. 

This poem was a special favorite with 
Abraham Lincoln, from a memoir of whom 
we take the following extracts: 

“I was with the President alone in his 
office for several hours. Busy with pen 
and papers when I went in, he presently 
threw them aside * * * * and, leaning back 
in his chair, said :— 

‘There is a poem which has been a great 
favorite with me for years, which was first 
shown to me when a young man by a friend, 
and which I afterwards saw and cut from 
a newspaper and learned by heart. I would,’ 
he continued, ‘give a great deal to know 
who wrote it, but I have never been able to 
ascertain.’ Then, half closing his eyes, he 
repeated the verses.” 

The present edition is finely got up, and 
illustrated by numerous engravings. The 
author of the poem, William Knox, was a 
young Scotchman, a contemporary of Sir 
Walter Scott, who thought highly of his 
promise. Unfortunately he died young. 
Daisy TRAVERS: or, THE Giris oF Hive 

HA... 

This is an amusing and very lively story 
of school life, descriptive of the adventures 
of a girl with a contrary temper, a keen- 
edged tongue, anda talent for wood-carv- 
ing. The book is made up largely of bright, 
though not too good tempered school-girl 
dialogue, and will probably prove very en- 
tertaining to young readers. (Lee & Shep- 
ard.) 





- SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


The New England Women’s Club,— 

Monday, Dec. 11th, Miss C. Richards will speak on 
“Leadership.” 

Monday, Dec. 18th, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford will 
speak on ‘Business Principles.” 

Club tea at 6:30 P. M. 


The Cambri 
sociation will hold its next meeting, at the resi- 
dence of the President, No. 123 Inman St., Cambridge - 
ort, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 13, at 74 o'clock. 
embers are earnestly requested to be present. 
Per order President, 
A. A. FeLiows, Sec. 








A Young Woman Wishes Employment: 
Would like a position as seamstress orto do light 
housework. Those having work of any nature to offer, 
please address ‘‘Energy,” this office. Good references 
will be given. 





Holiday Music Books! 
Two Splendid Volumes for Presents. 
The World of Song! 
Price in Bds $2.50. Cloth $3.00. Gilt 4.00. 


Rarely have we issued a book of songs including 
such a variety of really first-class and popular Vocal 
Music. 250 pages, full Sheet Music size, Songs by 
nea sixty different composers, and among the com- 
ositions are mauy such gems as ‘Come to me quick- 
y.”’ “Golden Locks are Silver,’ ‘My Heart's best 
Love,” “‘She’s a Rosy, she’s a Posy,” and Millard’s 
“Whippowil.”’ 





We publish 19 valuable collections uniform with the 
“WorLp” and “Gems.”’ Send for Catalogue of *‘HomEe 
MusicaL Liprary,” and select one or more of its 
books for Christmas. 


Gems of the Dance! 
A Companion to the famous “Gems of Strauss |” 


$2.50 in Bds, $3.00 Cloth, $4.00 Gilt. 


The “Gems or Strauss” had a wonderful success, 
and this new work is fully its equal, and contains the 
recent “Strauss” pieces, and many ot iers by Gungel, 
Lamothe, Faust, Coote, Zikoff, and other eminent 
composers. 232 pages, full Sheet Music size, well 
filled with Waltzes, Galops, Polkas, Quadrilles, etc. 

Either book mailed post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson & CO,. 
741 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


A. N. HARDY, 


Photographist 
22 WINTER STREET. 


First-Class Cards, Cabinets, & Promenades. 
Particular attention given to 
LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 
In Oil Crayon, India Ink and Water Colors. 
All Negatives kept three years, and duplicates can be 
obtained at any time. 

Copying in all its Branches. 


Old Pictures can be enlarged and Colored, or worked 
in Crayon, with great accuracy. 











A SPECIALTY MADE OF CHILDREN'S 
PICTURES. 





PRICES REASONABLE. 


